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THE 1944 CATALOGUE 


of the MENNONITE BOOK CONCERN is now ready, and it will 


please us if you will ask us for a copy. 


We realize that this is a small catalog, but we trust that our 
customers will appreciate the fact that even though a book is not 
listed in our catalog, it can be purchased through us. There are so 
many good books that we find it impossible to list all of them, so we 
make this broad statement, “We are prepared to fill your order for any 


book advertised by any book store or publishing house.” 


If you don’t find the article you want in our catalog, send us 


the order anyway. 


When ordering any book as above, or in ordering from our 
catalog, please remember to write clearly, giving the name of article, 
(if a book, give full title and name of author) catalog page, catalog 
number and quantity desired. Be sure you give your correct address 
in full, You may remit by check, Postal Money Order, stamps or by 
currency and coins, (be sure to register letter if you send currency or 
coins). Unless you have a regular charge account with us, please 
send cash with order if possiblee WE PAY THE POSTAGE ON 
ALL ORDERS unless otherwise indicated in the catalog. 


Make checks and money orders payable to: 


Mennonite Book Concern 


Berne, Indiana 
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General Conference of the Mennonite Church of North America 
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Special Days For 1944 


New Year’s Day 
Week of Prayer 
Epiphany 
Race Relations Day 
Day of Prayer for Students 
Brotherhood Day 
Ash Wednesday Beginning of Lent -- Feb. 23 
World Day of Prayer Feb.25 
Stewardship Day 
Passion Sunday 
Palm Sunday 
Good Friday 
Easter Sunday 
Christian Family Week 
Festival of the Christian Home 
(formerly called Mother’s Day) 


Ascension Day 
Pentecost (Whitsunday) 
Memorial Day 
Children’s Sunday 
Nature Sunday 
Independence Day 
Labor Sunday 
Religious Education Week 
World Temperance Day 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Thanksgiving Sunday 
Advent Sunday 

Bible Sunday 

Christmas Day 

New Year’s Eve 


Conference Headquarters 


“God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all churches of the saints.” I Cor. 
14:33. 


In order to avoid confusion and foster peace 
and to be more efficient our Conference is or- 
ganized with six boards and six committees. 

Can you name them? 

To these is delegated the spiritual and other 
work with which the Lord, the Head of the 
Church, has entrusted us as members of His 
body. But — next to Divine unction — they 
meed and covet our prayerful, wholehearted 
support in order to work most effectively and 
fruitfully. 

It is not for me to elaborate further on their 
growing activities, save to plead for this whole- 
hearted and undivided support. 

Read their reports. 

In one way, possibly, the outstanding event 
of the year 1943 for the General Conference 
is that, through the magnanimity of Mrs. Elva 
Krehbiel Leisy, the Conference can now, after 
eighty-three years of tenancy in rent houses, 
say it has a home of its own. As reported in. 


the church papers, this home was dedicated on 
July 19, 1943, as Conference Headquarters. 

Missionary P. A. Penner is office manager, 
and Mrs. Helen Hiebert Mueller is his secre- 
tary. It is the plan to centralize here in time 
the various conference treasuries and some 
other conference interests as specified in the 
conference resolution No. 7 of the session of 
1938. Thus far the Foreign Mission treasury 
has been taken over, and the Publication Of- 
fice has been given space in the building which 
has a good vault and is located at 722 Main 
street, Newton, Kansas. 

The show windows have been appropriately 
and beautifully decorated with a display of 
dictionaries, song books, wearing apparel and 
many other things from our various foreign 
mission fields. m 

Be sure to see them when in Newton. 

The Nestor among our ministers Reverend 
C. H. van der Smissen and his aged sister Hil- 
legonda have donated a large wall clock. 
Friends near Newton have contributed liberally 
toward decorating the room and the purchase 
of some office equipment. Friends from Moun- 
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tain Lake, Minnesota, have planned to donate 
suitable furniture for the lobby. Then there is 
a committee room which should be furnished 
with a good large table and a dozen substantial 
chairs. Also some book cases and other things 
are needed. Anyone who desires to glorify the 
Lord Jesus by sharing in this may please write 
Brother Penner. 


All of these gifts are tangible evidence of 
love for the work which our Lord and Savior has 
entrusted to us in His kingdom, and it is a 
great pleasure, on behalf of the Conference, 
to express and record the most hearty appre- 
ciation for this Christian co-operation. 

Thank you one and all! 


— C. E. Krehbiel, Conference President. 


Activities of the Mennonite Central Committee During The past Year 


The Mennonite Central Committee is in 
the third chapter of its history. The first chap- 
ter comprises the period from 1920 to 1925 
when relief was brought to the Mennonite 
brotherhood in Russia. The second chapter 
was written in connection with the migration 
of 2,400 or more Russian Mennonites to Para- 
guay in the years 1929-1933. The present chap- 
ter began in 1939 when the constituent groups 
of the M.C.C. became interested in a War- 
sufferers Relief program in Europe. Since that 
time the work has grown and has fallen into 
three sections: The Relief Section, which is 
continuing a program of relief to war suffer- 
ers; The Civilian Public Service Camp section 
which administers the thirty-six Mennonite 
camps containing almost 3,000 young men op- 
posed to war; The Peace Section, which is con- 
cerned with the problems Mennonites face in 
wartime. 


The Relief Section 


In the past year the relief program continued 
in England and Paraguay. In France our work 
was curtailed. A- new project was opened in 
Puerto Rico. Commissioners were sent out to 
study proposed areas for relief work; two were 
sent to the Middle East and two were sent 
to China. 

In London the clothing depot in charge of 
John E. Coffman distributed clothing to needy 
war sufferers. Frequently clothing was distrib- 
uted through hotels for evacuee children, and 
also to refugee children from Spain, Belgium, 
and the Channel Islands. Peter Dyck, at Bir- 
mingham was able to open a home for evacuee 
boys, known as “Taxal Edge.” Elfreda Klas- 
sen served in an evacuee nursery in North 
Wales, and Edna Hunsperger in a convales- 
cent home in Wolverhampton. Ernest Bennett 
was sent to England in August as a commis- 
sioner for M.C.C. to study the field there as 
a basis for future planning of relief work there. 


Our brethren in Paraguay have continued 
to receive the assistance and encouragement 
of the M.C.C. in establishing themselves in the 
Chaco. Vernon Schmidt was able to procure 
equipment and proceed with the building of 
a badly needed road for the Menno and Fern- 
heim colonies. This road will expedite the 
transportation of commodities to necessary 
markets. Dr. John Schmidt returned to the 
States after one year and three months of ser- 
vice in Paraguay. During this period of ser- 
vice he performed a number of major surgical 
operations and treated over 1,400 cases of trac- 
homa. Upon his return to the States, Dr. 
Schmidt was married and has recently returned 
to Paraguay with his nurse-wife for another 
period of service. Dr. and Mrs. G. S. Klassen 
with their equipment accompanied Dr. and 
Mrs. Schmidt to meet the dental needs of the 
colonists. Rev. A. E. Janzen and Robert Geig- 
ley were sent to Paraguay in January. Brother 
Janzen has returned after six months of serv- 
ice during which time he promoted the Bible 
school and printing establishment, rendered a 
spiritual ministry and assisted in the liquida- 
tion of colony debts. Brother Geigley has re- 
mained on to assist in legal matters and to 
promote a social center in Asuncion. 


In France our workers, Henry Buller and 
wife and Lois Gunden, were interned at Baden 
Baden, Germany. Before the occupation native 
workers were organized to continue the work 
of supplementary feeding in Lyon as long as 
remaining funds lasted. No doubt, a limited 
amount of feeding was done throughout the 
past year. 

Relief work in Puerto Rico was started in 
June by the opening of a C.P.S. camp on the 
Island. Wilbur Nachtigall was asked to assume 
leadership of the Mennonite unit at La Plata, 
which is a sub-unit of the Martin G. Brum- 
baugh Reconstruction Unit, a unit begun by 
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the Church of the Brethren. Eight workers in- 
cluding a doctor and a nurse have been sent 
to the Island to begin the work. As the re- 
sult of a visit to the Island in September by 
Orie Miller, it was decided to expand the pro- 
ject there by the addition of eleven workers. 

The Mennonite Relief Committee in India 
continued its service to refugees as the needs 
arose. In the recent past it has been called upon 
to investigate and decide upon a program of 
relief in Bengal and other sections of the coun- 
try where a severe famine has broken out. 

As the war continues and draws to a close 
there will be increasing need among war suf- 
ferers. To be prepared to meet this need as the 
doors open, M.C.C. has sent out a number of 
commissioners during the past year. In May, 
Delvin Kirchhofer and Dr. Richard Yoder were 
sent to the Middle East to survey and study 
the needs of refugees in that area. In July, 
J. D. Graber and Samuel J. Goering were sent 
to China in the interest of relief and mission 


work. 

The clothing depot at Ephrata throughout 
the past year continued to receive and prepare 
relief clothing for shipping, under the direction 


of Mrs. M. C. Lehman. A cutting room was 
opened at Bluffton, Ohio, in charge of Mrs. 
J. E. Schultz to assist in preparing materials 
for sewing circles. From November 1, 1942 to 
November 1, 1943, over 55,000 pounds of 
clothing were received at Ephrata. During the 
past year five and one half tons were shipped 
to war sufferers in England and North Africa, 
having a value of $11,321.32. Approximately 
a ton and a half of clothing was also sent to 
Paraguay with a value of $2,996.45. All of 
these shipments arrived safely and were dis- 
tributed to needy persons. 
Civilian Public Service Camp Section 

Throughout the past year the Mennonite 
C.P.S. program enjoyed the cooperation of the 
constituent churches. Beside their usual finan- 
cial support, the churches cheerfully processed 
and canned over 160,000 quarts of vegetables, 
fruit, etc., beside considerable quantities of 
dried foods, to fill the camp pantries. 

Relationships with the various government 
agencies were on the whole quite satisfactory. 
The agencies which cooperate in the adminis- 
tration of work projects in M.C.C. administered 
camps are Soil Conservation Service, Forestry 
Service, National Park Service, Bureau of Re- 
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clamation, Farm Security Administration, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Department of Agriculture, 
and Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. Besides project work, campers have fre- 
quently assisted in community emergencies, 
such as seeking for a lost child, rescuing a 
mountain climber, checking a flooded river, 
and fighting forest fires. The whole-heartedness 
and sacrificial spirit with which most campers 
enter into their project work and emergency 
situations has won compliments from the pro- 
ject supervisors, and in many cases respect 
from the community. 

As the program passed through its second 
year and entered its third, many problems were 
accentuated for campers. Problems of sup- 
port and dependency and medical and dental 
care, have been created for a number of camp- 
ers. The Problems of spiritual life and pastoral 
oversight have grown with the extension of the 
program. To meet these needs M.C.C. has li- 
beralized its policies of support, and provided 
a number of pastoral visits and Christian life 
conferences. A number of church leaders have 
been scheduled from time to time to visit the 
camps. Morale has been fair in the camps, 
but many campers continue to struggle with 
the circumstances of camp life. The direct eli- 
mination of prospects for immediate opportu- 
nities of C. P. S. men to enter relief work by 
the 78th Congress was disheartening. But where 
there was firm conviction the interest in relief 
work remains. 

In the past year the Mennonite C.P.S. pro- 
gram expanded from twenty units containing 
2,175 men to thirty-six units containing 2,911 
men. This figure comprises about forty-three 
per cent of the total men in C.P.S. camps. The 
camps at Marietta, Ohio; Weeping Water, 
Nebraska; Howard, Pa.; and Galax, Virginia, 
were closed during the past year, and new 
camps were opened at Lapine, Oregon; Terry, 
Montana; Missoula, Montana; and Three Ri- 
vers, California (Not including maintenance 
projects and Puerto Rico unit.) Mental hos- 
pital units have expanded from three with sev- 
enty-one men to twenty at the’ present time 
with 748 men. Over 25 per cent of the men in 
Mennonite camps are in mental hospitals and 
training schools. Beside the men in hospitals, 
450 men are on other maintenance projects 
such as dairy farms, dairy herd testing, agri- 
culture experiment stations, etc. This brings 
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the total of M.C.C. men on maintenance pro- 
jects up to 1,198. 

A number of personnel changes occurred in 
the past year. Upon the resignation of Dr. H. 
A. Fast, as General Director of the camps, 
Albert Gaeddert and John Mosemann were ap- 
pointed as Assistant General Directors to as- 
sume responsibility for the direction of the 
camps. Earlier in the year, J. N. Byler was 
appointed as an Assistant General Director of 
the hospital units. Because the expansion of 
hospital units was so rapid, Philemon Frey was 
apponited to be responsible for the hospital 
units east of Ohio. A number of regional di- 
rectors and spiritual advisors were also ap- 
pointed. 

The educational program continues in the 
camps with a growing emphasis on relief train- 
ing. Many camps have their educational activi- 
ties centered around relief training. As the 
camp program continues many of the first men 
to come to camp begin to reap the benefits 
of the early educational efforts. Courses on 
Bible Study, First Aid, The Christian Home, 
Carpentry and Shop are still popular. To eval- 
uate the educational program and decide upon 
future emphasis, an Educational Directors 
Conference was held at Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kansas, October 26-29. Throughout 
the year three training schools were held at 
Akron and Washington to prepare educational 
directors and assistant directors for their work 
in the camps. The last school was held for the 
leaders of mental hospital units. 

From June 14 to August 14 a Relief Train- 
ing School was held at Goshen college, Goshen, 
Indiana. The school was designed to provide 
specialized training for C.P.S. men who were 
interested in relief work. The program was com- 
posed of courses in Relief Administration, Con- 
temporary World Relief Needs in Central Eur- 
ope, China, and South-eastern South America, 
Mennonite History, The History and Philoso- 
phy of Mennonite Relief, Social Forces and 
Christian Personality, Christian Life, Com- 
munity Hygiene and Nutrition, and Physical 
Fitness. The school terminated when govern- 
mental action prohibited the training of C.P.S. 
men for relief work abroad. Succeeding the Re- 
lief Training School, plans were formulated to 
have C.P.S. men receive training for relief by 
placing them on special projects and provide 
courses to be pursued in off-project time. Units 
for relief training have been set up at Ypsilanti, 


Michigan; Polk County, Florida; Alexian Bro- 
thers Hospital, Chicago; Duke University Hos- 
pital, Durham, North Carolina; and Howard, 
Rhode Island. 

A number of C.P.S. men received -special 
training in a cooking school which was held 
at Grottoes, Virginia, from April to July. The 
purpose of this school was to train campers 
to work more effeciently in the camp kitchens 
and on relief projects. 

The future of Civilian Public Service is al- 
together unpredictable. But present trends in- 
dicate that there is a decided movement of 
men from camps to maintenance projects, es- 
pecially to mental hospitals. There is a grow- 
ing interest in relief training. The number of 
men in Mennonite camps has probably reach- 
ed its peak at 3,000. As the war draws to a 
close, Mennonite Central Committee will be 
increasingly concerned about the return of 
C.P.S. men to and their assimilation in their 
home communities. To be prepared to assist 
C.P.S. men after the war, M.C.C. has secured 
Winfield Fretz for a period of fifteen months 
to study the Mennonite efforts at colonization 
in the past, and suggest where and how the 
Committee may be able to assist C.P.S. men 
in fitting into communities. 

Peace Section 

The Peace Section was roganized in 1942 to 
meet the many problems incumbent upon the 
church as a result of conscription and the war 
effort. Most of the activities of this section dur- 
ing the past year related to problems in the 
procedure of classification and the appeal of 
conscripted men together with the provision 
and promotion of the sale of Civilian Bonds. 
Peace Section Handbook was published which 
is largely a manual for drafted men. 

The introduction and promotion of the High 
School Victory Corps into the high schools 
across the country required the service of the 
Peace Section in a new area. The Peace Sec- 
tion has kept up to date on the Victory Corps 
and stands ready to assist in individual cases 
where the conscience of Mennonite high school 
youth may be violated. A book, entitled, 
Must Christians Fight was also published by 
the Peace Section to help fortify Mennonite 
constituencies against the numerous arguments 
advanced against the peace position. 

The work of The Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee during the past year was in behalf of 
the church. With the whole-hearted coopera- 


‘ 
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tion of the various groups, the Committee will 
be able to continue to serve in this time of 


national emergency and international distress. 
—Irwin B. Horst 


Report of the Emergency Relief Board 


Again the request has come for a brief re- 
port of relief work done during the past year 
and tentative plans for the coming year. 

We are reminded of the saying, “In unity 
there is strength.” We rejoice that the different 
groups of our Mennonite people have found a 
common working ground where they were able 
to join together in offering relief in a small 
way in various communities in this and other 
countries. What is done by your Relief Board 
is largely done in co-operation with other 
Mennonite groups through the M.C.C. 

As a result of the war, doors are often closed 
while others are opened. Our so blessed and 
much appreciated work among the undernour- 
ished children in France had to come to an 
end this summer, due to the complete occupa- 
tion of that country by Germany. Our workers 
there are at present interned. 

We are glad that the work in England can 
still be continued unmolested. Most of the 
workers there have come from Canada. Very 
recently a worker, who had returned from relief 
work overseas about two years ago, returned 
again. The report of his safe arrival in England 
has been received with great joy. 

The work among our brethren in South 
America is being carried on. One of the work- 
ers has continued there for nearly two years. 
Others have gone for shorter periods, either 
on a special mission or for some special pro- 
fessional service. Just recently a doctor and a 
dentist and their wives offered their services 


and went there to minister to the sick in body 
as well as to give spiritual aid. 

Two special commissioners were sent this 
summer to West Free China. They are to in- 
vestigate the possibilities to organize relief 
work in China. ; 

Other commissioners have been sent to Pales- 
tine and the Near East for a similar purpose. 

According to a report by one of our mission- 
aries, the suffering and distress in India has 
reached a critical stage on account of unfavor- 
able weather conditions. Although relief work 
has been carried on there through our mis- 
sionaries for several years, the aid at present 
must be greatly increased. 


Due to more prosperous conditions in our 
country, local relief in our Mennonite com- 
munities has greatly diminished. 

In our own country and territories belonging 
to it, relief and social welfare work has been 
organized and is being carried on by small 
groups of C. P. S. campers. This work may be 
considerably expanded in the future. 


The world, that is being torn to pieces by 
the war at the present time, will some day 
have to be rebuilt again. Will we then be 
able to meet the challenge when it presents it- 
self to us? May we be ready at that time not 
only to give financial aid, but also our testi- 
mony as a witness of the truth and the prin- 
ciples we are standing for. 


—John C. Mueller, Secretary 


Our Foreign Mission Work 
By P. H. Richert 
Hospitals 2 


Statistical Summary for 1942: 
(Since 1940 we have received no reports from China, 
and so we repeat the figures for that year.) 

America India China Total 
Missionaries 11 19 2 83 
(On field) 
Native helpers 11 191 125 327 
Organized churches 9 27 25 61 
Baptized in 1942 22 254 276 
Living members 690 2,613 6,003 
S. Schools 12 44 : 91 
S. S. Enrollment 795 2,260 4,279 

Day school pupils 1,092 
Main stations 9 6 18 

Outstations 5 38 


Registered treatments 22,164 
Inpatients 2,064 
Lepers 547 ‘ 
Offerings 302.24 1,820 2,182.24 
Population 4000 (7) 1,002,000 2,220,975 3,226,195 
Square Mi. 8,000 4,500 
Valuation 161,650 153,300 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON OUR MISSION 
WORK 

The most outstanding effect of the war on 

missions is the reduced staff on the foreign 

fields. In China we have now only two left, 


22,164 
2,064 


40,655 355,605 
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the Sisters Elizabeth Goertz and Marie J. 
Regier. Six are still in the Philippine Islands 
as internees. The rest from China are at home. 
In India: we have nineteen left and the rest are 
at home. In all we have fourteen missionaries 
at home, of whom five have accepted other 
employment. 

The closed doors in China have caused the 
Board to look for other needy fields such as 
Africa and Latin America. As soon as our 
cooperative plan with the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion Board is fully accepted by both boards, 
the first missionaries, Brother and Sister W. E. 
Harder, are to be sent out under that Board, 
perhaps within four months if passage can be 
secured. 

As already reported in the church papers, 
two of our missionaries are on a tour through 
Latin America to find a new mission field. 
They are already as far as Colombia, South 
America, and plan to go as far South as Para- 
guay and Argentine where Mennonites already 
have missions. Going through Mexico and Cen- 


tral America they have already found needy 
fields among the Indians. 

In Mexico are seven million Indians, many of 
whom have never heard the gospel. 

We are trying just now to get passage for 
three missionaries to go to India, two returning 
and one a new one, namely Brother and Sister 
F. J. Isaac, whose furlough is up, and Sister 
Alida Schrag. May the Lord open the way. 

In India drouth and floods are causing much 
famine and suffering at present. Some mission- 
aries are already wondering what all the relief 
there will do to our mission treasury. They see 
the terrible need for physical bread, but they 
also see the even greater need for the spiritual 
bread, the gospel. May the Lord bless our 
fields richly, so that we can continue to feed 
both body and soul. May every mission friend 
pray the Lord for guidance in rightly dividing 
his or her gifts between the two great needs. 
How much greater, do you think, is the spiri- 
tual bread than the physical bread? We thank 
the mission friends for the liberal gifts for both. 


Report of the Home Mission Board 


“But now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes 
were far off are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ,’ Ephesians 2:13. The task of home and 
foreign missions is to bring such who were 
far off, nigh to Christ by our preaching and 
teaching of the Gospel. 

As a review is made of the work that was 
done and planned in the past year, we rejoice 
to have the consciousness that the efforts re- 
sulted in many being brought nigh by the 
blood of Christ. Hardly a quarterly report 
from the churches comes in but that some 
station reports some new converts. 

It is always a source of satisfaction when a 
home mission church has developed to a de- 
gree that they feel they can be completely self 
supporting. Early this year, Grace Church, Al- 
bany, Oregon, wrote in that they had resolved 
to assume all financial obligations for their 
field. This church was organized June 29, 
1931, with seventeen members. Rev. P. A. 
Kliewer, is the pastor at the present time. 

At the Board meeting, held in Chicago, 
February 23-25, action was taken to comply 
with a General Conference resolution to do 
something about the colonization work. A sur- 
vey of this work and other tasks that needed 
to be looked after convinced the members that 


a full time worker, a field representative, would 
be needed. A brief outline of tasks is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Outline and plan colonization work pro- 
gram to conserve our people for the cause of 
Christ and the Church and the soil. 


2. Contact churches and present plan and 
enlist aid in this cause. 


3. Visit our C.P.S. Camps where our Gen- 
eral Conference men are stationed. Visit also 
those in detached service. Minister to them 
in things spiritual in groups and also to in- 
dividuals in conference. 

4, Contact young men in C.P.S. Camps who 
are definitely interested in making their future 
homes on the farm. Consider rehabilitation 
with them. 


5. Contact sources that can give aid to col- 
onization work, as governmental and state 
agricultural experiment stations. 

The Board found a man who was deeply 
interested in all these phases of work and en- 
gaged Rev. William H. Stauffer, Sugarcreek, 
Ohio. Since April 1, Rev. Stauffer has been 
busy traveling, visiting camps, churches, dis- 
trict conferences, seeking to carry out the di- 
rection of the five-point outline of the work. 
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Work in Canada 

Several phases of new work were develop- 
ing when a severe siege of sickness made Rev. 
David Toews unable to look after everything 
personally. It was therefore decided that some 
aid be given him 

In April Rev. A. J. Neuenschwander made a 
trip into Ontario to visit the churches there 
and to confer about the new work to be started 
in Toronto. 

In the late June and early July Rev. J. M. 
Regier made an extended trip into Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba to confer with Rev. Toews 
and to attend the Canadian Conference. 

The outcome of these conferences and dis- 
cussions resulted in the opening of a new 
work in Toronto, with Rev. Arnold A. Fast, 
as leader who started his work, September 12. 
Rev. Charles B. Dirks, who lived in the far 
north of Saskatchewan and taught school for a 
living and preached because there was need and 
he loved the Lord, was appointed to full time 
work. After serving Bethel Mission in Winni- 
peg for five years, Rev. Benjamin Ewert laid 
down the work, and Rev. I. I. Friesen, recent 
graduate from Westminister Seminary, was 
asked to take his place. More services in Eng- 
lish are required. 

For a little more than two months Rev. J. 
J. Esau, Evangelist, Bluffton Ohio, conducted 
special meetings in the many churches in 
Saskatchewan. He also attended the Canadian 
Conference and was a leader at the Retreat. 

For some time the Board decided that if a 
suitable house could be purchased in Winni- 
peg at a reasonable price, the purchase would 
be made. In the last days of September a 
committee of business men and carpenters in 
Winnipeg reported that such a house was a- 
vailable and urged the purchase. This was 
accomplished, and at this writing, October 16, 
some few renovations have been made and 
soon the girls will move into our own new 
girls’ home. 

Change of Workers in Portland 
After serving in Portland in the Alberta 


Community Church for a little more than 
three years, Rev. Arnold J. Regier resigned 
from this field. His resignation took effect 
July 31. Rev. Herman Wiebe, well known to 
some of our workers in Oregon, was elected to 
serve the Alberta Church, starting his work 
on October 1. 


Paraguay, South America 

For some time a new phase of work has been 
considered in Paraguay. It now appears that 
this will be well under way by the end of the 
year. We are still keenly interested in the vi- 
sitation work as carried on in the past. The 
Board kept in close touch with the work there 
by conferring with Rev. A. E. Janzen and Dr, 
John .R. Schmidt, who labored and visited in 
this field in the recent past. All aid to Para- 
guay work is sent through the MCC Akron, 
Pennslyvania. 

Work in Southern Mountains 

Since the beginning of 1939 the Board has 
been supporting Miss Elsa E. Grantland Paint 
Rock, North Carolina, in her religious work in 
the Mountains of the North Carolina. She con- 
ducts Sunday Schools and does Bible teaching 
in several public schools. 

Noting that a goodly number of Mennonites 
are laboring in the mountain sections of Ken- 
tucky, the Board directed that a study of this 
field be made. This is in progress at present. 
Prayers for the Lord’s guidance in this study 
is solicited. 

Other fields not mentioned are making steady 
progress in their particular fields. First Men- 
nonite Church, Chicago, commemorated the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary with special meet- 
ings, October 1—3rd. Miss Catherine Nis- 
wander, Philadelphia, and Mrs. Jane Entz 
Claassen, Whitewater, Kansas, visitation 
workers in the early years of the Church, were 
special speakers. 

May the Lord bless these efforts in the 
home-land so that the churches might become 
strong to help in the foreign mission field by 
supplying means and workers. 

—A, J. Neuenschwander. Sec. 


The Board of Publication 


The members of the Board of Publication are 
keenly aware of the responsibility which rests 
upon them. The development of all the differ- 
ent activities of our conference through our 
publications and the offering of suitable litera- 


ture through our publishing house are items of 
major importance. In the development of this 
work, the board is limited within the bound- 
aries of its financial resources. 

Our conference papefs have all made nice 
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gains in circulation during the past year. Even 
the Bundesbote which has had its reverses be- 
causes of the language question shows a 
small gain in circulation. The Junior Messen- 
ger, which since the first of the year 1943 is 
being published weekly, is meeting the need for 
such a publication much more adequately than 
under the former semi-monthly arrangement. 
Our Mennonite shows a gain of almost four 
hundred subscribers. This is a healthy increase; 
however, the Board of Publication feels that 
this is one paper which certainly should appear 
in every Mennonite home and will not relax 
its efforts until this has been substantially ac- 
complished. 

In the field of Sunday school literature and 
lesson materials, there has been added the 
new Junior Quarterly. This, we feel, is already 
making a place for itself, as we formerly had 
no quarterly of our own to adequately meet 
the needs of the junior age. It will be well worth 
the effort of every Sunday school to consider 
seriously its use. 

It should be said here in connection with 
Sunday school materials and supplies that our 
Publication Office at 722 Main, Newton, Kan- 
sas, is in a position to supply all of your Sun- 
day school materials, regardless of the source 
of publication. Incidentally, you can in this 


manner help the work of the Publication Board 
as the matter of handling such supplies is a 
source of revenue for the work of the board. 

The Mennonite Book Concern of Berne, Indi- 
ana, which comes under the jurisdiction of 
this board, has had an excellent year showing 
a substantial gain in the volume of business 
transacted. We would add here also that the 
Mennonite Book Concern is prepared to meet 
the needs of our constituency with reference 
to Bibles, Bible commentaries, religious books, 
and any other publications which you may de- 
sire. 

With reference to our two hymn books, we 
wish to report that while the first heavy de- 
mands have been satisfied, there is still a con- 
stant continuous demand for both of these song 
books. At its recent meeting, the board decided 
to place orders for new editions of both the 
Mennonite Hymnary and the new Gesangbuch. 

We would like to urge our churches and 
individuals also to use our conference publi- 
cations wherever possible and to help us place 
the Mennonite in every Mennonite home. We 
feel certain that you will find our publications 
well worth while, and by subscribing 
for them, you will help provide means so that 
we can enlarge and improve them.—H. J. 
Andres, Chairman of the Board of Publication. 


The Board of Education 


Christian education is one of the pressing 
problems before the church. Our public schools 
are preparing youth for business and profess- 
ional careers but they are not teaching them 
how to live as children of God. Our homes, 
influenced by the strain and stress of modern 
life, are doing less than they should in creating 
an atmosphere of religious devotion and teach- 
ing the fear of the Lord which is the beginning 
of wisdom. The church assumes responsibility 
in increasing measure for laying solid reli- 
gious foundations upon which our children 
can build. 

The Board of Education is trying to do 
something to meet this problem, principally 
at present, by strengthening our Sunday School 
curriculum. The goal is to provide quarterlies 
and teaching material for classes of all ages, 
so that those passing through the Sunday 
Schools will have an adquate understanding 
of the Bible as well as our church history and 


principles and institutions. For a number of 
years the Board has edited the adult Sunday 
School Quarterly which is being widely used. 
An Intermediate Quarterly was published un- 
til recently, and to take its place, Miss Erna 
Fast was secured this year to edit a Junior 
Quarterly. Indications are that this quarterly 
will meet the needs of our younger classes and 
that it will be very generally used in our 
churches. 

The Board is contemplating other work 
such as the editing of children Quarterlies and 
Bible Story books, making available devotion- 
al material for use in our homes, and en- 
couraging in every way possible the religious 
training of youth through young People’s Re- 
treats, and attendance at our church schools 
and colleges. Our pressing need is for a full- 
time secretary, well trained in the field of 
Christian education, who can continue research 
in various avenues of the field, and apply it 
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in a helpful way to our church situations. Our 
Board members are widely separated, only oc- 
casional meetings are possible and we are 
constantly overwhelmed by the largeness of 
the tasks as compared with the smallness of 
our resources and time to accomplish some- 


thing. With the encouragement and prayers 
of our people, we go forward to do what we 
can in the faith that God will bless every sin- 
cere effort and multiply its usefulness far be- 
yond anything we can do of our own strength. 

Lester Hostetler, Secretary 


Unity Among Mennonites 


The Church Unity Committee of the General 
Conference of the Mennonite Church of North 
America has been charged with the task of en- 
couraging a closer union and cooperation be- 
tween the various branches of Mennonites and 
our own conference. In any effort of this sort 
it is of vital importance to have a clear con- 
ception of what the basic principles are upon 
which unity may become a blessed reality. 
We submit the following as a number of es- 
sential elements in true unity. 

1. We believe that the true Church founded 
by God through the work of Jesus Christ and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit is a fellow- 
ship of believers of all lands and all ages. It 
transcends race, color, and time. It is the on- 
going Church of the Living God. And since Je- 
sus gathered and still gathers around Himself 
a fellowship of faith and love, we recognize 
it as His Will that those who believe in Him 
should unite in a visible church in order to 
make the confession of His name, the worship 
of God, the observance of the sacraments, and 
the witness to the world more meaningful and 
effective. 

2. We believe that the present world situa- 
tion calls for a practical unity in the Christian 
witness to a non-Christian world. A divided 
Christianity loses the power of corporate wit- 
ness. Jesus prayed that we all might be one 
“that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me.” A united Mennonite church would 
have a powerful united witness to the world 
that needs the light we have received. 

3. We believe that most Mennonites are suf- 
ficiently one in faith to warrant a closer fellow- 
ship and cooperation. We all confess Jesus 
Christ the Redeemer in whom men are saved 
by grace through faith. We all accept as the 
standard of faith and conduct the revelation 
of God contained in the Holy Scriptures and 
summed up in Christ. We all profess adherance 
to our distinctive Mennonite tenet of non-re- 
sistance. We all accept the Apostles’ Creed 


“as witnessing to and safeguarding the Faith, 
which is continuously verified in the spiritual 
experience of the Church and its members, and 
as containing a sufficient statement thereof 
for a basis of union.” 

4. We believe that unity of spirit must be 
a reality before any organic union should be 
advocated. It is not absorption but union that 
we desire and that Jesus prays for. Absorption 
implies losing one’s identity. Union means 
keeping one’s identity and contributing through 
one’s endowments and gifts to the welfare of 
the whole. Therefore we should aim at cre- 
ating understanding and appreciation of other 
believers before even suggesting organizational 
union. 

5. We believe that there can be a unity of 
spirit only when we recognize each other as 
children of one Father who eat at one table. 
Complete fellowship will not come until the 
way is opened for all God’s children to join 
in communion at the Lord’s Table. We must 
recognize each other as Christians and chil- 
dren of God. When in 1939 the various Meth- 
odist denominations met to unite, the first 
thing on the program was a united Communion 
Service. 

Acting upon these basic ideas our efforts 
have of necessity been circumscribed. The 
Church Unity Committee has made no definite 
effort in seeking organizational union with any 
other church conference to date. Our aim has 
been to foster friendship, understanding, and 
appreciation between our conference and sis- 
ter Mennonite denominations. 

We have sent out over 2,000 copies of the 
little booklet Our Church to the ministers of 
our own conference, to the ministers of seven 
sister Mennonite conferences, to C.P.S. camps 
to schools and to churches that asked for extra 
copies. The aim of this little booklet is to in- 
form people on how the General Conference 
is organized and what it does. The secretary 
of the committee edits one page in the Chris- 
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tian Evangel, the official church paper of the 
Central Conference of Mennonites. The page 
is entitled, “General Conference Activities,” 
and carries a resume of the outstanding news 
of the General Conference. The purpose of 
this editorial work is to keep other churches 
informed on what we are doing. We have in- 
vited representatives of other Mennonite con- 
ferences to attend our conference sessions. As 
a committee we attended one session of the 
Mennonite Brethren Conference in Buhler, 
Kansas, as a good-will delegation. We have 


attended services in churches of sister Menno- 
nite denominations to build up friendship and 
mutual trust. We have encouraged our own 
churches to invite ministers of sister Menno- 
nite Conferences to hold meetings in our own 
churches. In all these efforts we have tried to 
give other Mennonite people the feeling that, 
as far as we are concerned, we acknowledge 
them as Christians and God’s children and 
thank God for them. 

— W. F. Unruh, Secretary, Church Unity 

Committee. 


The Young People’s Union 


When we think of the work of our Young 
People’s Union, this thought is very outstand- 
ing: There is much land to be possessed. We 
are grateful, however, for what has been ac- 
complished, as the activities of the various 
districts show very clearly that the interest and 
the support given to the youth organizations 
are increasing, for which we give thanks and 
praise to God our Father. As He has sent His 
only Son to give His very life for our redemp- 
tion, may we be stirred anew to a yet deeper 
devotion and loyalty to Him. 

We realize that the goal of our organization 
should be “A United Mennonite Youth,” and 
at various times special efforts have been put 
forth to bring together the problems and in- 
terests of the district through the represent- 
atives. Of definite value in promoting such 
unity are the publications of each district: 
The Workers Exchange, The Northern Light, 
The Western District Tidings, The Vine Press, 
and The C. E. Witness. We want to encourage 
the young people’s workers to become ac- 
quainted with these issues, if they have not 
already done so, as these usually give a 
very complete report of activities. 

Each district has been selecting and under- 
taking worthy projects, including home mis- 


sions, foreign missions, C.P.S. Camps, and 
other fields of service. The Canadian youth 
organization has undertaken the purchase of 
the Rosthern Experimental Farm, which they 
wish to make their youth center. As the Farm 
includes a number of buildings, they also pur- 
pose to use it for an orphan home, Bible 
school, retreats, etc. This is indeed a great 
undertaking, but they are “Standing on the 
Promises of God,” especially mentioning the 
following: “With God all things are possible.” 
(Matt. 19:26) “If you have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it 
shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.” (Matt. 17:20) We have tried to 
encourage each district to give them financial 


support. 

Since our last General Conference, there 
have been several changes in district represent- 
atives, and the list at present is as follows: 

Canadian District — Jacob C. Schmidt 

Pacific District — Alice Lehman 

Northern District — Stella Waltner 

Western District — Walter H. Dyck 

Middle District — Kathleen Amstutz 
Eastern District — Ernest Leitzel 
—Dorothy Dietz, Sec. 


Penniless Immigrants Who Paid 


The bringing over of 21,000 penniless im- 
migrants from Russia into Canada on credit 
has awakened interest in many places, and 
in the last few years I have been asked again 
and again to write something for year books 
and other publications to inform people about 
further developments in Canada. Although 
I am rather reluctant to write for papers and 
other publications, I feel it my duty to do 


so, if asked, simply because many people have 
helped us along and have a right to be in- 
formed. 

I find it rather hard to write about the 
same subject and not to repeat what I publish- 
ed before, but there is a certain development 
noticeable that is of interest to our friends 
everywhere. 

The argument against pessimistic predic- 
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tions was often repeated: that if God was 
with the movement, nothing would be im- 
possible. And I believe that even an infidel 
would be convinced that there is a God, if he 
would ponder over the many miraculous ways 
in which everybody can plainly see the hand 
of God and his loving care for those who are 
depending upon his promises. 

A point worthy to be mentioned in this 
connection is the fact that in 1921 an election 
took place in Canada, and W. L. MacKenzie 
King became Prime Minister. Mr. King had 
lived in the city of Waterloo from his boy- 
hood on and had attended school together with 
Mennonites of Ontario and knew the honesty 
and integrity of the Mennonite people who 
lived there. And while the Union Government 
that preceeded his government had enacted 
a law by which Mennonites and other non- 
resistant people were prohibited from com- 
ing into Canada, Mr. King’s government res- 
cinded that law as soon das they were asked 
to do so and opened the doors for our in- 
coming people. 

The next point of interest lay in the fact 
that if a movement of our suffering brethren 
from Russia was to take place, it would have 
to be arranged on credit. However, where was 
there a transportation company that would 
risk such an undertaking? 

One of the miracles was the fact that a 
great financial company, which never pretend- 
ed to be a philanthropic organization, became 
willing to enter into a contract with a new 
organization of Mennonites who could in no 
way give any security of repayment, except 
the good honest name of the Mennonite peo- 
ple as a whole. 

When our delegates came to Montreal, they 
were granted an interview with the Chief Co- 
mmissioner of the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization of the C.P.R. Col. J. S. Den- 
nis was the man with whom they had to con- 
sult. He had been on the ship International 
that in 1874 brought our Mennonite immi- 
grants northward to Winnipeg. He knew about 
the hardships that those immigrants had had 
to endure and that it had become necessary 
for the Dominion Government to give them 
a loan of $100,000.00 and that all this money 
had been repaid. And he thought that a credit 
movement could be arranged. He presented 
the matter to President Beatty of the C.P.R. 
and he also became willing to extend the 


credit. 

The terms of the contract drawn up and 
presented to us for signature appeared im- 
possible, and we told this to Col. Dennis. His 
reply was that it had been almost impossible 
to get even such a contract passed by the 
executive committee of the C.P.R. The con- 
tract read from Odessa to Montreal; the ships 
were named on which the immigrants were to 
come, and the risk for any undesirable hap- 
penings was put entirely on us. The money 
was to be repaid a year after the people had 
landed. Since there was no possibility to get 
a better contract, and since we were convinced 
that if the people were to come at all, this 
contract would have to be signed, we at last 
agreed to sign the contract as it was presented. 
I was told that the financial Vive-President 
of the C.P.R. had called this a “Crazy notion” 
of Col. Dennis. 


The next point of difficulty was how to 
settle these people on land. Good homestead 
lands were not available, as far as our in- 
formation went; there were lands with many 
stones and bush lands. But how could a great 
number of people live on such lands and pay 
off their debts? Farming conditions at that 
time were very difficult, labor was high, and 
the large land owners found their farming un- 
productive; they became willing to sell out on 
credit, in many cases even willing to furnish 
the necessary stock and implements in order 
to enable the new settlers to work the land. 
Contracts were made to get these lands for 
immigrants on a crop payment plan and mil- 
lions of dollars of credit were in this way 
extended to our people. It was considered im- 
possible by many that our immigrants would 
be able to make these payments, but in many 
cases the vendors later on were willing to 
change the terms of the contracts so that the 
immigrants could live, and the vendors could 
hope to get their money. 

In those years when our people struggled 
hard to make a living, the call came from 
Russia for help. It was at that time when 
hundreds af thousands of dollars were sent 
over to relieve suffering in Russia. This was 
done by immigrants who but a few years ago 
had come to Canada penniless. 

However in the short space allotted to me 
in the Year Book it will be impossible for me 
to enter further into developments in this 
country. 
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Suffice it to say, that our incoming people 
as a whole are getting along very well and 
what had not been considered possible has be- 
come an established fact. They are able to live 
in peace in this country and bring up their 
families in their faith, and I am safe in 
saying that as a class they are well pleased to 
be here and they are anxious to prove them- 
selves a Christian people serving their coun- 
try to the best of their conviction and thankful 
to God for His gracious leading. 


The large transportation debt of about two 
million dollars has been reduced to such an 
extent that we now owe to the C.P.R. only 
about $212,000.00 of the principal debt, and 
about one-third of other loans received by us 
from friends for our immigrants remains to 
be paid. We trust in the course of two years 
we will be able to repay the balance still due 


the transportation company. 


—David Toews 


Freeman Junior College 


The difficulties experienced by all educa- 
tional institutions during these times have 
had their influence upon Freeman Junior Col- 
lege. The drop in enrollment, for example, 
brought the total number of students to 112 
for the year. It is regrettable that the in- 
fluence of Christian education is curtailed in 
this manner when both equipment and facul- 
ty could easily accommodate much bigger 
numbers. 


There is however no reason for despair; on 
the contrary, the very problems presented by 
difficult times have their concomitant con- 
tributions. They tend to clarify our percep- 
tion of values. They cause us to re-examine the 
reason for the existence of our Mennonite 
educational institutions and then to put forth 
greater emphasis upon the achievement of 
these peculiar reasons. There comes a tremen- 
dous challenge to do well that which we are 
to do, to plow deep, cultivate well, and plant 
with good seed whatever area is ours to hus- 
band. 

For us, at Freeman Junior College, there 
are many reasons for gratitude toward God 
for permitting us to give and receive innumer- 
able blessings during this school year. 

An effort was made to visit every church 
in the Northern District Conference as well as 
churches of other branches in the vicinity of 
Freeman. Twenty-one programs were given in 
these churches. They were given by faculty 
members and by the Christian Youth Volun- 
teers, an active organization of professing 
Christian students, assisted by the music de- 
partment. 

Relief contributions were sent monthly to 
the Mennonite Central Committee. These do- 
nations totaled $198 for the nine months. The 
wives of faculty members met regularly to do 
relief sewing. Ninety-nine garments were fin- 


ished. The students also contributed to the 
effort of the Friends’ Service Committee in 
bringing Christmas cheer to Japanese children 
at relocation camps. 

For some years an effort has been made to 
pay the debts of the school. This year the 
debt reduction campaign resulted in lowering 
the total debt from $41,651 to $19,806. This 
a very real blessing for which we thank our 
Heavenly Father and our many kind friends. 

The Museum has grown to such an extent 
that almost the entire space on the upper 
floor of the Old College Building is used to 
house it. A valuable addition was made this 
year when a new room was opened to house the 
collection loaned by Mrs, Jonath P. L. Graber. 
A large collection of Indian relics from the 
James River area was also added during the 
year. Great interest was taken in various 
projects for campus improvements. Students, 
alumni, and faculty donated means and la- 
bor for their completion. The chapel has be- 
come a better setting for worship services 
since the application of a coat of paint and 
the addition of a more impressive .stage set- 
ting. Four dozen additional stationary chairs 
were placed in the chapel. Six new solid oak 
library tables were donated by Mr. Ben Yopp. 
The library also received a coat of paint, and 
so did the halls and several of the offices. The 
Senior class bought and erected an impres- 
sive flag-pole as its gift to the school, while 
the Alumni Association donated the funds for 
the purchase of a new curtain for the College 
Auditorium stage. 

Aside from material accomplishments there 
are intangible spiritual values that were given 
and received in another year of working to- 
gether. These can not be estimated except as 
they flower and bear fruit in our lives and 
in the lives of those we teach. 
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Bluffton College 
1942-43 


This report of the operations of the college 
during this year should be started with thanks 
to our Heavenly Father for His goodness to 
Bluffton College during the past year. With 
obstacles placed in the way of higher education 
that would have seemed insurmountable a few 
years ago, we have been able through His help 
to operate on a sound financial basis and to 
continue to perform the services for which 
the college was created by the church. The 
evidence which we have had during the past 
year that God will place upon the hearts of 
men and women the burden of the support 
of the college gives us faith for the difficult 
days that lie ahead. We ask your continued 
prayers that continued support may be grant- 
ed both in students and money and that the 
college may continuously become more worthy 
of that support. 

The enrollment has been greatly reduced. 
The opening of the 1943-44 term found only 
about half as many students in attendance as 
before the war. This is to be expected, since 
few men have the option of choice left to them 
at this time, and many women are attracted 
to industry. However, the students are of un- 
usually high calibre, really interested in secur- 
ing an education. The percentage of Mennonites 
is higher than during previous years, now 
being slightly above sixty percent. 

During the past fiscal year it has been pos- 
sible to wipe out completely a current fund 
deficit which had accumulated during the years 
1936-39. This is the result of greatly increased 
giving on the part of the constituency. During 
the year $17,880.71 was given to the current 
fund by churches and friends. Of this amount 
86 percent came from Mennonite sources. Of 
the amount given by Mennonites, 77 percent 
was given directly by individuals, 4 percent 
by women’s organizations of the churches, and 
19 percent by other church organizations. In 
addition to the money given directly into the 
current fund as shown above, $1,708.77 was 
secured from payments on old pledges and 
$66.50 net from the Booster Banquet. Both of 
these amounts went into current fund. Regu- 
lar payments were also received on endowment 
pledges, which were placed in the endowment. 

Even though the current fund deficit has 
been eliminated, there is still a bonded indebt- 
edness which should be paid. Bonds with a 


face value of $24,200.00 are still outstanding. 
The maturity date is 1947, and by that time 
we should accumulate a fund of sufficient 
size to pay off these bonds so that a new bond 
issue will not be necessary. This is a good 
time to pay institutional debts, and we hope 
that progress can be made in that direction. 

In order to expect support from a denomina- 
tion, an institution should meet at least two 
requirements: it should reflect the basic prin- 
ciples of that denomination and it should be 
under its control. A constant effort has been 
made at Bluffton to meet these two require- 
ments. 

The college abides by the faith and practices 
of the Mennonite Church. It is loyal to the 
activities which are supported by the consti- 
tuent conferences. The attitude on war is not 
the only, perhaps not the most important be- 
lief, but it is one of the chief beliefs which 
distinguishes the church from other churches 
and gives cause for having our own educational 
institutions rather than merging with other 
Christian schools. Bluffton accepts the princi- 
ple that the teachings of Jesus opposed war. 
The C.P.S. program is supported without apo- 
logy. However, we believe that when young 
men make their decision concerning service, 
it should be their decision and their conscience 
that acts. We try to develop a conscience on 
war; we do not force our way. There are now 
thirty-five sons of Bluffton in the C.P.S. pro- 
gram. Quite a number of others are in non- 
combatant service. There are many others who 
felt that war is wrong but who did not feel 
that under present conditions they could con- 
scientiously keep themselves from participation 
in it. 

The college is supporting the relief program 
of the church. A room has been set aside for 
the use of women of the community as a re- 
lief center for sewing and packing relief ma- 
terials. Our peace club has canvassed the town 
for clothing for relief; Y.W.C.A. and Gospel 
Team girls have helped with the sewing. A cut- 
ting center has been established in another 
room to provide materials for the use of Men- 
nonite churches of all conferences in this part 
of the United States for sewing new garments 
for relief. 

The college continues definitely under the 
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control of the church. The church can have 
its way with the college. That does not mean 
that every individual in the church can have 
his way, but it is subject to the majority will 
of the church. Two districts of the General 
Conference, the Eastern and Middle, regularly 
elect representatives to the Board of Trustees. 
The Central Conference also elects Trustees 
and is very actively supporting the college. 
A very definite attempt is made to have 
the college an integral part of the church. The 
college has been of service. There are now 
sixty-seven alumni in service as missionaries 
or ministers. Forty-one of these are serving 
the Mennonite church. In addition to those 
working directly in the church, one should not 
forget the large number of graduate women 
who are wives of ministers and perhaps almost 
as definitely in church work as their husbands. 
There are also many former students who are 


not graduates who are in definite religious 
work. Many others are working as officers and 
teachers in Sunday Schools, on church boards, 
and in other ways are showing the interest in 
the work of the church which the college helped 
them to desire and prepared them to partici- 
pate in. 


Dark days art still ahead for higher education. 
It will require constant work and much prayer 
to bring our colleges through the days ahead. 
Giving for maintenance will be necessary on 


an increased scale, and buildings should be 


maintained and debts retired. Above all, Men- 
nonites should pray unitedly that the schools 
may be guided into the right paths. Education 
of youth is the most important task of any 
generation, and it is of the utmost importance 
that this education be truly Christian. To this 


end we ask your help and your prayers. 


Bethel College 


“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” So spoke 
an ancient leader as recorded in I Samuel 7:12. 
This is the fiftieth year that Bethel College is 
open. Fifty years is a long time. We have much 
to be thankful for, and we also have some 
things to regret. Naturally one wonders what 
it will be the next fifty years. However, we 
move into the next fifty years with the confi- 
dence that the Lord will continue to help. May 
the school remain true to Him. 

During these fifty years 5710 students have 
enrolled. Seven hundred sixteen have graduated 
from the college. Close to one hundred former 
college students are in C. P. S. camps and are 
making a very outstanding contribution. 

Peter wrote to the church: “Which in time 
past were not a people, but are now the peo- 
ple of God: which had not obtained mercy, 
but now have obtained mercy.” (I Peter 2:9) 
The Western District Conference, of all Men- 
nonite conferences in existence, is the most 
heterogenous one. Some thirteen different cul- 
tural backgrounds exist in this conference. 
Formerly these differences were much more 
pronounced than they are today. Bethel Col- 
lege has helped—it has not been the only fac- 
tor, but an important one—to make increasing- 
ly one people out of these thirteen different 
varieties that belong to the Western District 


Conference. The school has helped our people 
to obtain mercy that we formerly had not ob- 
tained and could not have obtained without 
Bethel College. 

Now a word about the present. This is a war 
year. Already many colleges have closed their 
doors. This is a difficult time for church colleges 
to hold their own, it is a doubly difficult time 
for historic peace colleges. Our student enroll- 
ment has dropped and will probably drop 
some more. There was a time when we had 
close to five hundred students here. Last year 
we had around two hundred seventy and this 
year we opened with one hundred seventy in 
college. Last year we still had about as many 
boys as girls. This year we have only some 
forty boys. About half of the forty are minis- 
terial students. 


Naturally, the faculty also had to be reduced. 
One person found his way over here, another 
over there. The load however couldn’t be re- 
duced in proportion to the students, which 
means that the faculty members today are 
carrying heavier loads than they did five years 
ago. That is true not only of us, but of other 
schools as well. Another problem is inflation. 
With rising prices, faculty salaries do not 
skyrocket along with food and clothing. The 
Women’s Association of Bethel College deserves 
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much credit and also the women in neighboring 
churches. During the summer some 2,500 
quarts have been caned for which we are grate- 
ful.. Faculty members last year had a butcher- 
ing project to help with the meat situation. 
During the summer they had a cooperative 
garden. Plans are being made for our meat 
supply again this year in line with the O.P.A. 
requirement that you have to own and feed an 
animal sixty days before butchering. 


Our work program has taken on a new com-— 


plexion. There was a time when we couldn't 
find jobs for all the students that wanted them. 
Now we can’t find students to do all the jobs. 
For some time now girls have been doing the 
milking. Girls are janitors. We have to hire 
more full-time people to do some of the work. 
The curriculum too has changed. In some 
schools the science students increased because 
science majors can be deferred. In our schools 
the sciences went down because our boys 
thought that was pretty closely related to the 
war effort. 


What about the future? In a time of crisis an 
institution begins to take stock of itself. One 
thing that many have felt for a long time is 
that Bethel College ought to do more than it 
has done to train ministerial students. At pres- 
ent we have five post-graduate students and 
about fifteen under-graduate students studying 
for the ministry. In no sense should this pro- 
gram conflict with the General Conference pro- 
gram of Bible School and Seminary. We think 
we are doing a piece of work here that couldn’t 
be done from a distance at all. 


The North Central Association invited Bethel 
College with a few other schools to work to- 
gether at Minnesota last summer. Bethel Col- 
lege sent Dean Goertz up there last summer and 
he came back very enthusiastic. Under his di- 
rection a Research Committee is now working 
on the problem of what the future program of 
Bethel College should be. That study is to 
cover our alumni and ex-students. We would 
like to find out what Bethel College did for 
them and what it failed to do. It will cover the 
ministers and a good many lay people of our 
church, trying to find out what they think 


Bethel College has accomplished and where it. 


has failed, and what they would like to find 
incorporated in the future program. 


This war has brought all pacifist colleges 
closer together, the Friends, Brethren, and Men- 
nonites, all have worked together as they never 
had before. Not only that, but the Mennonite 
colleges have worked together as they never 
had before. The Mennonite College presidents 
work together with the M.C.C. and the whole 
C.P.S. program. The Relief Training school 
that was set up at Goshen last summer brought 
the Mennonite colleges closer together. So much 
interest developed that the thought and wish 
has been expressed that Mennonite colleges set 
up a summer training school for ministers. 


After the war there will be a great many 
more college students. In fact, some schools 
expect to double their enrollment. Will we be 
ready? Just from the point of view of plant 
we will not be ready. Certainly the curriculum 
after this war will be different. Many of the 
unnecessary things in the college curriculum 
must become more practical and more Chris- 
tian. Work and education will be closely joined. 
Bethel College should increasingly become a 
work college. The College will have to become 
more of a community college, more of a peo- 
ple’s college, closer to the constituency and 
more sensitive to its needs. Church colleges will 
also have to become more democratic. That is 
true as far as student and faculty relations go 
and also as far as school and constituency re- 
lationships are concerned. Bethel College must 
become more spiritual and more Christ-center- 
ed. More Bible courses should be required. 
Every student also ought to be required to take 
a Mennonite history course. 


Bethel College is at the land mark of fifty 
years. She must remember the past while mov- 
ing into the future. God said through Joshua: 
“Be ye therefore very courageous to keep and 
to do all that is written in the Book . . . that 
you turn not aside therefrom to the right or 
the left.” (Joshua 23:6). Jesus Christ is our 
Lord. The Lord whom we worship, for the soul 
needs someone to worship. Jesus Christ is also 
our Master whom we obey, for the human will 
needs someone to take it captive. Jesus Christ 
is also our Saviour whom we trust for our 
salvation, for we cannot save ourselves. May 
Bethel College and all that it includes—faculty, 
board, students, constituency—move on into the 
next fifty years on that foundation. 
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History of the Oklahoma Bible Academy 


The O.B.A. had its inception in the Meno 
Preparatory School. This was begun in 1911, 
six years before the O.B.A., and was organized 
and run along similar lines as other prepara- 
tory schools found in our Western District 
Conference of that time. It was of elementary 
rank, with much German and Bible in its 
course of study. With increasing demands, 
high shool studies were added as needed. The 
actual running of the school was done by a 
school society, “Schul Verein,” of about twenty 
members, who built a substantial brick school- 
house and made itself responsible to supply 
the finances for the running expenses in case 
the tuition and free-will offerings should not 
be sufficient. 

This was a noble undertaking and brought 
great blessings to the Meno community and 
other communties also, as they sent students 
to the school. 

The teachers that served the school during 
this period were Rev. Abraham Albrecht, two 
years; Rev. J. B. Epp, four years; Rev. J. J. 
Ratzlaff, one year as assistant; Rev. Gustav 
Frey, one year; and Rev. Henry Thiessen, two 
years. During the time that Rev. Epp served, 
the school had two teachers. It was during this 
time that the demand for more advanced 
work was made by former students and others 
who wanted to continue their education. Both 
teachers, Rev. Epp and Rev. Thiessen, met 
this demand by teaching extra classes. Rev. 
Epp also served the Meno church, but they 
found it impossible to carry this heavy load 
very long. 

“Necessity is (often) the mother of invent- 
ion.” Thus it was not difficult to conceive the 
idea, as Rev. Epp did, that an advanced 
school was absolutely called for—a_ school 
to serve not only the local needs, but all the 
churches of Oklahoma, and possibly beyond 
the limits of the state. The first “converts” 
to this plan whom Rev. Epp could win, were 
Rev. H. R. Voth of Goltry and Reverends 
Michael and Jacob Klaassen of Cordell, Okla- 
homa. The first two were former Bible school 
teachers and influential leaders in Oklahoma. 
Others also began to see the need, and thus 
Rev. Epp presented the plan for a two-year 
Bible and high school, at the Oklahoma 
Convention in the spring of 1917. 

After much discussion, a committee was 
elected to draw up a plan for such a school, in 


connection with the Meno Preparatory School. 
This committee, consisting of Rev. J. B. Epp, 
Rev. H. R. Voth, and Rev. John Lichti, was 
authorized to collect funds and start the school 
in the fall, if possible. The name of the school 
was to be Oklahoma Preparatory School, but 
was changed in 1918 to Oklahoma Bible Aca- 
demy. The old Meno church building, stand- 
ing on the south end of the former school 
grounds, was given by the church to be used 
as the school building. 

The Oklahoma Bible Academy was opened 
that fall, 1917, with Rev. Gerhard Friesen as 
teacher of the high school branches and Rev. 
Epp instructor in Bible. The preparatory school 
continued to function for a few more years, 
together with the O.B.A., but after 1919 it 
ceased to run as a separate organization. 

On account of post-war conditions, the 
O.B.A. had to be closed in 1919-20, but was re- 
opened after one year with greater interest. 
Students came from many different com- 
munities and had to be taken care of. With- 
out a dormitory this was difficult to do. So 
with the help of our benefactor, Adam Ratz- 
laff, one was built in 1924 and 1925. With- 
out it, the school could not have continued to 
grow. 

The O.B.A. has had a healthy growth during 
the twenty-six years of its existence, with 
some inevitable ups and downs, such as life 
brings with it. It started with twenty-six 
students.and two teachers. This year, 1943- 
44, our enrollment is seventy-six students 
and seven teachers. The highest enrollment was 
seventy-eight in 1934, the year before the 
present building was erected. 

._ In 1930, the school was moved from the 
two buildings south of the church to the 
dormitory, where two rooms on the north 
end were arranged for this purpose. This 
was done because of the small enrollment 
the few preceding years, also because we were 
in the depression then and hoped to save some 
money with the running expenses, but princi- 
pally because the state would not accept the 
old buildings for accrediting. It was during 
this year then that the first two years of high 
school of the O.B.A. were accredited by the 
state. In 1934 the full four years were accredit- 
ed. In 1935 the present building was erected 
with the intention of building an addition to 
the east in a few years. This has not yet been 
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possible, but we trust it soon will be. 

During the summer of 1943 a third building 
was added to the campus, known now as the 
Alumni Hall. A building was moved onto the 
campus from town and completely remodeled 
to serve as a residence on the first floor, and 
as a boys’ dormitory on the second floor. 

Financially, the O.B.A. has often had to 
struggle for its existence. If it had not been for 
the faith of those. whom the Lord called into 
this work—teachers, boards, parents, and fri- 
ends, the school would have closed its doors 
long ago. At a good many yearly meetings the 
kooks showed a deficit which could not be 
erased. At such times when others were dis- 
couraged, there were always some, especially 
among the board of directors, who had words 
of encouragement and hope. Foremost among 
these was Adam Ratzlaff of Orienta, who for 
many years was president of the board of 
directors, and Rev. J. B. Epp, instrumental in 
starting the O.B.A., and later also a board 
member, During the past several years, Rev. 
Solomon Moutte of Inola, Oklahoma, has been 
an inspiring leader of faith. 

Among many others who faithfuly served 
the O.B.A. as members of the board of di- 
rectors for long periods of time and gave un- 
stintingly of their time and effort, were J. C. 
Ratzlaff, D. B. Unruh, Rev. H. T. Neufeld, 
Rev. H. U. Schmidt, all of Meno; and Rev. 
John Lichti, of Medford; P. M. Pankratz of 
Cordell, and also the group that is serving 
faithfully at present as the board of directors. 

Twenty-nine teachers have served during 
its existence. They are as follows: 

Rev. Gerhard Friesen, 1917-19. 

Rev. J. B. Epp, 1917-19, 1923-27, 1929-30, 

1933-35. 
Rev. H. Albert Claassen, 1920-21. 
Rev. H. U. Schmidt, 1920-25. 
_Miss Mollie Becker 1920-21. 
Rev. J. Warkentin, 1921-22. (Raymond Ratz- 


laff and Adam Mueller, assistants, 
1922-23.) 

O. K. Galle, 1924-25. 

Rev. August Schmidt, 1925-31, 1935- 

Mrs. August Schmidt, 1926-28, 1941-42, 
1943—. 

Rev. Karl Friesen, 1927-29. 

Rev. H. T. Neufeld, 1929-33. 

Albert Eck, 1931-36. 

Rev. J. B. Frey, 1934-40 

Miss Minnie Schmidt, 1933-35. 

Chester Linscheid, 1934-35. , 

Miss Elizabeth Baergen, 1935-38, 1939-41. 

Miss Frieda Merk, 1936-37. (Rev. Theo. 
Epp finished Miss Merk’s term after 
her resignation.) 

Miss Hilda Wiebe, 1937-38. 

Arthur Waltner, 1938-39. 

Miss June Krey, 1938-39. 

Glenn Becker, 1939-40. 

Rev. Walter Regier, 1940-42. 

Rev. J. R. Barkman, 1940-42. 

Rev. Paul Kuhlmann, 1941-1943. 

Rev. L. W. Jantzen, 1942-. 

Miss Anna Regier, 1942-. 

Gerhard H. Neufeld, 1942-. 

Mrs. L. W. Jantzen, 1943-. 

Rev. Curt A. Claassen, 1943-. 


Untold blessings have gone out from the 
O.B.A. which only Heaven will reveal. Souls 
have been saved in the school; others have 
been prepared for the service of the Lord, and 
many are now out in full and definite work 
for the Lord in our nation, and reaching out 
into the regions beyond. Today the school 
stands ready to serve in a greater way than 
ever, and if the Lord tarry, we look forward 
to increased opportunities of service for Him, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

—August Schmidt 


(This history was revised to bring it up- 
to-date.) 


Our Hospitals 


We count the following five hospitals as 
coming under the auspices of our General Con- 
ference, namely: 


Salem Deaconess Hospital, Salem Oregon 
Frank F. Wedel, Superintendent 
Rev. John P. Neufeld, President of the board 
Rev. John M. Franz, Secretary of the board 
Capacity (including bassinets): 118 beds 


Mennonite Deaconess Hospital, Beatrice, Nebr. 
Mrs. Ursula Frantz, R.N., Superintendent 
Mr. Henry Reimer, President of the board 
Mr. A. P. Goosen, Secretary of the board 
Capacity (including bassinets): 40 beds 


Mennonite Bethesda Hospital, Goessel, Kansas 
Miss Margaret Reimer, R.N., Superintendent 
Rev. C. C. Wedel, President of the board 
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Mr. B. Fast, Secretary of the board 

Capacity (including bassinets): 20 beds 
Concordia Hospital, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

Dr. H. Oelkers, Medical Superintendent 

Miss Olga Rempel, R.N., Matron 

Mr. J. J. Schulz, President of the board 

Mr. H. J. Willms, Secretary of the board 

Capacity (including bassinets): 65 beds. 
Bethel Deaconess Hospital, Newton, Kansas 

H. J. Andres, Administrator 

Rev. J. E. Entz, President of the board 

Rev. H. J. Dyck, Secretary of the board 

Capacity (including bassinets): 75 beds 

That the work of our hospitals is increasing 
in importance and in scope is evidenced by a 
few combined figures including all five hospi- 
tals. 

Total bed capacity: 318 beds 

Total number of nursing days: 74,151 

Total amount of free work rendered: 

$36,547.34 

The above figures indicate that our hospitals 
are not only doing a large and extensive piece 
of work but that they are carrying an immense 
charity load. 

To care for the sick and unfortunate is a 
type of service which has been inspired by the 


love of our Lord Jesus Christ and commanded 
in His teachings as a function of the church. 
Originally the individual church as an organi- 
zation took a much more active part in pro- 
viding for the relief of those who were destitute 
or ill. However, during the last several decades, 
the service to the sick has been performed 
largely through church affiliated hospitals. The 
church in return has given of its effort in help- 
ing to establish and maintain these institutions. 
Furthermore, financial aid for those in need 
during the past years has also come through 
other agencies than the church. As a result, 
individual churches and also district confer- 
ences find themselves with relief committees 
in their organizational set-up who are at a 
loss to know to what extent the church still 
feels responsible toward its indigent. 

It may be suggested that we work toward a 
closer relationship between the church and its 
institutions of healing. First, that the church 
may continue to perform its function and dis- 
charge its responsibility with reference to those 
who are ill, but more, that our hospitals feel 
their dependency as agencies of the church to 
render service only in a manner in which Christ 
served us. — H. J. Andres 


The Bethel Deaconess Home and Hospital Society ,Newton, Kansas 


At the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Bethel Deaconess Home and Hospital Society 
in session at the First Mennonite Church in 
Newton, Kansas, on February 9, 1943, special 
recognition was given to the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the society on 
March 13, 1903. On that date, the directors of 
Bethel College made application to the sec- 
retary of state at Topeka, Kansas, to form 
a private corporation in order to establish and 
maintain deaconess home and hospital under 
the auspices of the Mennonite church of North 
America through the agency of this corporation. 

The following men signed the charter which 
was submitted with the application for in- 
corporation: 

Abraham Ratzlaff, Moundridge, McPherson 
County, Kansas 

Abraham Baumgartner, Halstead; Harvey 
County, Kansas 

H. Banman, Canton, McPherson County, 
Kansas 

Jacob Isaac, Moundridge, McPherson Coun- 


ty, Kansas 

J. W. Regier, Elbing, Butler County, Kansas 

B. Warkentin, Newton, Harvey County, 
Kansas 

J. J. Krehbiel, Newton, Harvey County, 
Kansas 

G. A. Haury, Newton, Harvey County, Kan- 
sas 

David Goerz, Newton, Harvey County, Kan- 
sas 

Of these men, Jacob Isaac of Moundridge is 
the sole survivor. 


The directors of Bethel College took the 
first steps toward renewing the deaconess serv- 
ice in the Mennonite church on May 29, 1901. 
By 1903, considerable interest had been awak- 
ened; plans were being made for the erection 
of a deaconess institution in connection with 
Bethel College, and there was a fund of ap- 
proximately three thousand dollars on hand 
for this purpose. Three sisters had volunteered 
for the work and were being trained for the 
service. (Frieda Kaufman, Agnes Harder, and 
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Agnes Isaac.) 

The plan to establish a deaconess institution 
in connection with Bethel College met with 
considerable opposition, and the newly organ- 
ized society did not meet for further action for 
two years in order to await the clarification of 
the situation. On April 12, 1905, the men who 
signed the charter called the first general meet- 
ing of the forty-five members of the society; 
and the charter was adopted with the provision 
that the words, “In connection with Bethel 
College,” -be cancelled, and the society has 
functioned since as an independent organiza- 
tion. 

This year, 1943, also marks the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the dedication and opening of 
the Bethel Deaconess Hospital on June 11, 
1908. The original hospital building received 
additions in 1913, 1930, and 1939. It is well- 
equipped and has a bed capacity of seventy- 
five. 

The school of nursing connected with the 
hospital is fully accredited by the state of 
Kansas and by the American Red Cross. It 
has forty students enrolled who are housed 
in Sarepta, a separate building which was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1942. 

The Bethel Deaconess Home was built by 
Mrs. B. Warkentin as a memorial to her hus- 
band and was presented to the society on Dec- 
ember 26, 1910. In 1916, Mrs. B. Warkentin 
and her children, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Alden 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Warkentin, enlarged 
this home, adding not only to its capacity but 
also to its comforts. 

In 1911, at the request of a few friends from 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota, a sister was sta- 
tioned there to care for the sick in that com- 
munity. Friendship and mutual trust were 
established between the Bethel Deaconess Home 
and Hospital Society and the people of Moun- 


tain Lake and vicinity. By 1927, the service to 
the sick and aged in Mountain Lake was cen- 
tered in three buildings, a fire-proof, modern 
hospital, a commodious new home for nurses, 
and a well-functioning home for the aged. By 
1930, a Number of young women who were 
trained as nurses were available for service in 
the community. The friends there were then 
asked to form a separate society, to procure 
a charter, and to carry on the work indepen- 
dently. The institutions have prospered under 
the blessing of God. 


The efforts of many years toward establish- 
ing a home for aged in Newton was crowned 
with success, and on May 9, 1926, the Bethel 
Home for Aged was dedicated to God for serv- 
ice. It has offered the comforts of home and 
care to many in need of its shelter since that 
day. It can accommodate thirty-five guests and 
is usually filled to capacity. 

On November 1, 1932, on the eighteenth 
anniversary of the birth of Mrs. B. Warken- 


‘tin, the beautiful home of the B. Warkentin 


family, located on East First street in Newton, 
was presented as a gift to the Bethel Deaconess 
Home and Hospital Society to be used as 
a home for retired deaconesses. This home has 
been dedicated as a memorial to Mrs. B. War- 
kentin who was a close friend of the deaconess 
institution for more than twenty-four years. 


The present officers of the Bethel Deaconess 
Home and Hospital Society are; Rev. J. E. 
Entz, president; H. E. Suderman, vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. H. J. Dyck, secretary; and F. N. 
Funk, treasurer. Sister Frieda Kaufman is the 
deaconess mother of the sisterhood, and Sister 
Helena Entz is sister-in-charge of the home 
for aged. Mr. H. J. Andres has been the ad- 
ministrator of the hospital since September 1, 
1938. 


In Memoriam 


HENRY J. KLIEWER 


Henry J. Kliewer, son of John P. and Aga- 
netha (Foth) Kliewer, was born in Russia on 
April 9, 1871. At the age of three his parents 
with the entire family migrated to America. 
They located about ten miles east of Newton. 
It was in this vicinity that he spent his child- 
hood and youth. When but a lad of eight years 


his mother’s death brought a change in his 
life. At her grave a friend said to him, “Your 
mother has gone to be with Jesus. If you trust 
Him, and do as she has taught you, He will 
take care of you till you meet her in heaven.” 
Thus began a life of devotion and service. 

In spite of many difficulties he secured his 
education in the public schools, and later at 
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the Halstead Seminary and Academy. He was 
baptized on May 26, 1890, and became a mem- 
ber of the Gnadenberg Mennonite Church. 


It was his early desire to become a mission- 
ary. A few days after graduating from Halstead 
Seminary, he was on his way to Oklahoma to 
fill the position of a teacher in the mission 
school at Darlington and Cantonment. After 
a few years in that capacity he went to Canada 


Missionary Henry J. Kliewer 


where he also taught. Ill health necessitated 
his return to a warmer climate, so he con- 
tinued teaching in Kansas. After these experi- 
ences he felt prepared to enter active mission 
work, and was ordained as a missionary by 
the Rev. R. Petter May 15, 1898. He answered 
the call of the Foreign Mission Board to start 
a new station among the Red Moon Indians 
near Hammon, Oklahoma. 

On August 31, 1899, he was united in mar- 
riage to Christiana Horsch and they founded 
their first home at the Red Moon Mission sta- 
tion. Of his five children born into the home 
four are still living. 

He was ordained an elder April 13, 1902. He 
has seen forty years of active missionary serv- 
ice among the Indians of Oklahoma. All those 
who are acquainted with mission history will 
know that such an undertaking is connected 
with much prayer and full consecration to the 
work. He must have had discouragements, but 
among his papers we read, “The Lord has 
guided and blessed us during these forty years 


with the Indians.” 

Because of his wife’s ill health he retired 
to Newton in 1936 where he has since made 
his home. He transferred his membership to 
the First Mennonite Church November 27, 
1937. He passed away peacefully while asleep 
early in the morning of February 3, 1943. 

He is survived by his wife; three daughters, 
(Martha), Mrs. A. G. Linscheid, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; (Linda), Mrs. R. van der Smissen, Ely, 
Nevada; (Ruth) Mrs. P. R. Linscheid, Attica, 
Kansas; one son, Milton Kliewer, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma; four grandchildren and three sisters, 
Mrs. Agnes Ewert, Drake, Saskatchewan; Mrs. 
J. J. Schmidt, Newton; Mrs. J. H. Harms, 
Newton. Besides the immediate family he will 
be missed by his fellow missionaries and many 
friends in Newton and elsewhere. 

His life was a continual victory. His death 
only ushered him into the heavenly home where 
he pursues in a more complete measure his la- 
bors for his Lord, whom he so gladly and 
humbly served on earth. 

Funeral services were held Saturday after- 
noon February 6, at 2:30 o’clock from the 
First Mennonite Church with the following 
ministers officiating: J. E. Entz, A Warkentin, 
P. A. Penner, and P. H. Richert. 


ANNA FREY wrote most of the following 
obituary herself before her death: I... was 
born on the farm of my parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Balzer, on January 30, 1879. This my 
home, was near Goessel, Kansas, in a village 
called Greenfeld ... 

On the sixth day of June, 1897, I was bap- 
tized . . . and admitted into the Alexanderwohl 
Church. 

On April 21, 1904, I was married to C, J. 
Frey, with whom I had the pleasure to live 
for ten years and one day . .. This was a short 
union, but the most blessed time of all my life. 
Seven of the ten years we spent on the mission 
field of Arizona. We were blessed with three 
sons and one adopted. Indian orphan child, 
when only one month old. This Hopi orphan 
girl had her home with us for twenty-four 
years. 

In 1907, a well-to-do Christian lady from 
California, found interest in mission work in 
Arizona and in connection with this she out- 
lined a mission farm and also a hospital. The 
call to aid in this great plan was extended to 
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us and we resolved to go and extend a helping 
hand. 

Brother J. B. Epp’s wife was sickly and was 
ordered to-find relief. When Mrs. Epp died, 
we were asked to take over the work, and so 
in 1912 we were ordained for the mission work 
at Oraibi, Arizona. 

In 1914 my husband was stricken with ty- 
phoid, and after twelve days of suffering was 
taken from me. Then I took my little children 
and went back to Kansas. Here my mother 
took me in, and I stayed with my mother for 
eight years. At this time I joined the Tabor 
Church. 

We have experienced much sickness in our 
family circle . . . My mother, loved ones, 
church, and many friends have aided and help- 
ed us much in easing our life’s burdens. . . 

In 1923 we moved to Hillsboro, Kansas, 
where the children had better educational ad- 
vantages .. . In March 1935 I joined the First 
Mennonite Church of Hillsboro. In 1938 I 
moved to my children, Mildor Freys, Newton, 
Kansas. They took me into their easy home. 
But in 1940 I moved back again to my chil- 
dren, Amadeus Frey, Hillsboro, Kansas (From 
here on the children continue.) 

Our mother suffered extensively in her later 
days. This caused her and us to arrange for 
an operation, which seemed the only way out... 
The Lord had different plans. She slumbered 
into eternity, seemingly without pain, on Thurs- 
day morning, January 21. 

One of her favorite Bible verses we find in 
Psalm 28:7 . . . Our mother was a praying 
mother . . . her prayers have guided us through 
the years . . . She had a warm heart for the 
mission cause. . . 

She leaves to mourn three sons, and their 
wives, and one adopted Hopi Indian daughter 
and her husband. . . 


A MEMORIAL 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his Sodly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change 

his place .... 

This, in a poetic way, sums up the long and 
beautiful life of the Rev. Allen M. Fretz who 
was laid to rest on Thursday afternoon April 
29, 1943, at the Deep Run New Mennonite 
Meeting House where he had been a life-long 


attendant and pastor for sixty years. Com- 
menting on the fact that he had served the 
same church for such a long period he said 
several years ago: “My call to the ministry 
in 1883, I felt to be Divine indeed, but as it 
came largely through the medium of my rela- 
tives and friends of childhood, youth and serv- 


Allen M. Fretz 


ice as Sunday school worker, and as the Lord 
gave me evidence of his blessing on my efforts 
in behalf of my home church, I felt too that 
this was to be the field of my labors till sunset, 
so you have the reason why I never changed, 
nor chose to change my place.” 


Family Background 


Allen M. Fretz was born on December 12, 
1853, on the banks of the historic Tohickon 
Creek in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, the son 
of Ely Fretz and Mary Myers-Fretz. He is 
sixth generation descendent of the pioneer set- 
tler John Fretz who came to America and set- 
tled in Bedminster Township about 1715-20. He 
is one of a splendid family of eight children 
all of whom grew to maturity and served their 
church and community faithfully throughout 
their lives. Rev. Fretz is survived by four 
sisters and one brother, all living within driving 
distance of the home church. They are Mrs. 
Emeline Detwiler of Souderton, Mr. Francis 
Fretz of Bedminster, Mrs. Barbara Wasser of 
Bedminster, Mrs. Mary Land's of Springfield, 
and Mrs. Susan Moyer of Chalfont. Beside 
these is his third wife, Amanda Fretz, who 
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has been a faithful companion during these 
last years. She is the widow fo his younger 
brother, Mahlon. 
Early Years 

When Allen was about four years old his 
father moved to the old Fretz farm east of 
Bedminster to help his aged father. At that 
time there were only two buildings in what is 
now the village of Bedminster. The Fretz farm 
extended over most of the land now covered 
by the village. It was on this farm that Allen 
spent practically all of his forty years of his 
life. He attended the local school in winter and 
helped on the farm during the rest of the year. 
Life on the farm was a genuine pleasure to 
him. He especially enjoyed preparing the 
ground, sowing the seed and watching it grow. 
He once said: “I like to see that in young peo- 
ple.” It was from this area of life’s experience 
that he frequently drew for sermon materials 
and texts. At an early age Allen acquired a 
reputation for his intense love of books, es- 
pecially histories, biographies, and the Bible. 
While his brothers were fond of horses and 
spent their leisure moments with them, Allen 
would always use moments for reading. 

Education 

In 1868 Ely Fretz and his wife attended the 
Gen. Conference Eession at Wadsworth, Ohio, 
The following year their son, Allen, was sent 
there with a number of other Pennsylvania 
boys to get a year’s general training. He was 
at that time sixteen years old and had no 
thought of going into the ministry. After a 
year at Wadsworth he returned to his father's 
farm and attended another winter at the local 
school. The following winter, 1871, he attended 
at Excelsior Normal Institute and in 1873, the 
West Chester Normal School. At the age of 
nineteen he began teaching country school at 
a salary of twenty-seven dollars per month. 
During the time he was teaching public school 
he began holding singing and preaching serv- 
ices on Sunday evening in the school building. 
This was the period when the Moody and San- 
key revivals were popular throughout the 
country. 

Early Manhood 

In 1880 Rev. Fretz was married to Mary 
Leatherman of Pipersville. However, this hap- 
py start came to a sad end in the second year 
when Mrs. Fretz died. Soon after this experi- 
ence some friends invited him to take an ex- 


tended trip to Mennonite communities in Ohio, 
Indiana and Ontario, Canada. While on this 
trip two important events occurred. One of 
these was a letter from home telling him that 
he had been given a call to become the minis- 
ter of his home church. This was a pleasant 
surprise as he had planned to spend his life 
teaching rather than preaching. After careful 
consideration he accepted the call as the Divine 
will of God. The call came in 1883, and he 
continued to serve this congregation for the 
rest of his life, a period of sixty years as the 
full pastor and for the last two years as pastor 
emeritus. The other event of importance of his 
trip was the meeting of Annie Rittenhouse of 
Campden, Ontario, who was later to become 
his wife and mother of their six living children. 
These are Jacob, Lansdale; Ely, Pleasant Alley; 
Viola, Mrs. Christian Gustman, Perkasie; Al- 
len R., Lansdale; Agnes, (Mrs. Howard Det- 
wiler), Chalfont; and Osmund, Landsdale. All 
of the children are living in neighboring com- 
munities close to their father’s home. 

The positive influence which shaped his life 
Rev. Fretz claimed to be chiefly these: His 
inheritance of good health from his vigorous 
family stock, the wholesome influences of a 
large family and a Christian home, the oppor- 
tunity of wide reading, attend Wadsworth Se- 
minary, outdoor work on the farm; the en- 
couragement of men like John H. Oberholtzer 
and Jacob S. Moyer, and the great inspiration 
of men like old Dr. van der Smissen at Wads- 
worth. 

Church Life 

After serving the Deep Run congregation for 
ten years Rev. Fretz was called to the then 
newly organized congregation at Souderton, Pa. 
This was in 1893. He served both churches for 
the next seventeen years. In addition to always 
serving his home church at Deep Run he helped 
organize, and served numerous other churches 
for various periods of time. Some of these were 
the churches at Allentown, 1910, 1912; Potts- 
town, 1909-10; Bowmansville, 1917-27; Spring- 
field 1913 to 1938; and the Perkasie Church 
from 1918 to 1942. At Springfield an unusual 
situation prevails. Here the Old Mennonites 
and General Conference Mennonites worship 
in the same building each on alternate Sundays. 
This is a reflection of the sweet spirit of toler- 
ation and love that might be a model for many 
other groups. 
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In Appreciation 

The passing of Allen Fretz of the Mennonite 
Church is truly like the falling of a mighty oak 
which leaves a vacant space against the lone- 
some sky. He was considered the Dean of min- 
isters of the Eastern District Conference be- 
cause of his long years of service and his fa- 
therly counsel. At the General Conference ses- 
sions he was a familiar figure for the last fii- 
ty years. He was one of the founders of the 
conference paper, The Mennonite. These and 
many other things he was a powerful orator, 
a profound thinker, or a dramatic preacher. He 
will be missed most because of the cleansing 


power of his pure life. His strength lay not in- 


the fact that he was at the head of every or- 
ganization of which he was a member. He was 
not a seeker of offices, although he held many. 
His strength lay in the sterling quality of his 
quiet personal life and conduct. He was the 
embodiment of Christian humility, the per- 
sonification of love in action. Throughout his 
life he demonstrated the beauty of simplicity 
in word, in deed, and in thought. He was un- 
swerving in his duty to Jesus Christ, and one 
could not be in his presence long before one 
felt the Master’s spirit radiate through him to 
all those around. If he was ever excited he gave 
very little external evidence of it. His calm, 
steady, and kindly disposition seemed never 
to be ruffled. He walked ever as though led 
by the hand of God. 

He was truly a shepherd of human souls. 
Many lives were enriched, many hearts warmed 
by his long gracious teaching and preaching 
ministry. His tall gaunt figure, grey hair, white 
beard and blue eyes; his soft spoken but cry- 
stal clear voice and sympathetic smile as he 
stood behind his lofty pulpit, girded by two 
pillar-like posts, will never be forgotten by 
those who had the privilege of claiming him as 
their pastor. The poet’s words describe him 
well: 

At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
— |]. Winfield Fretz 


LIFE STORY OF PETER H. UNRUH 


Rev. Peter H. Unruh, eldest son of Peter P. 
and Anna Klassen Unruh, was born January 
23, 1881, in McPherson County, Kansas. His 
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early schooling he received in the public schools 
of that community, as well as in a private school 
under Elder Peter Balzer. Later he continue 

his education at Bethel College where he gradu- — 
ated. He especially valued his religious instruc- 
tion under Prof. C. H. Wedel. This work laid 
the foundation for his unwavering faith in the 


Peter H. Unruh 


Bible as the inspired word of God, which was 
always characteristic of his pastoral’ duties. 

May 26, 1901, he was baptized by Elder Peter 
Balzer and so became a member of the Alex- 
anderwohl Church and remained a faithful 
member until death ended this membership. 
August 13, 1905, he was united in holy matri- 
mony with Susie Warkentin. Rev. H. Banman 
united them in marriage. This union was bless- 
ed with two children. For a number of years 
he taught in public schools. In October, 1906, 
he received a call through the church to be an 
evangelist. Two years later on Dec. 26, 1910, 
he was ordained as minister and in April, 
1915, as Elder of the Alexanderwohl Church 
by the then officiating Elder H. Banman. Dur- 
ing the period of great suffering and starva- 
tion in Russia in the year 1922 he was sent 
there by the General Conference as one of the 
representatives in that great work of relief. 
God’s protecting hand keeping him, he returned 
in June, 1923, to the joy of his family circle and 
relatives and again resumed his strenuous 
duties as Elder of the church he loved so 
dearly. 


He with his family highly appreciated the 
celebration of their twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary by the church. 

He has served the church as minister for 
seven years and twenty-eight years a§ Elder, 
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a total of thirty-five years. These years were 
years of deep experience for him, deepening his 
faith in a loving heavenly Father whose work 
it was and a people in whom he had faith. 

For him it was a rose but not without its 
thorns. His work reached far beyond his local 
church duties, and the joy of working called 
him far and near. During the first world war 
he was a member of the Conference Peace 
Committee. In this he contacted government 
officials, and it led him further into a deeper 
study of Mennonite history and Mennonite 
principles. At the time of his death he was 
vice president of the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee and treasurer of the Emergency Relief 
Committee. He also gladly and faithfully serv- 
ed on many committees of the various con- 
ferences. His cheerful and willing way of serv- 
ing when asked—which he accepted as his 
duty—will long be remembered. 

In May, 1942, he as well as his family noticed 
his failing health. Medical aid was solicited 
and he had to retire from his activities for a 
short period. However, as he expressed it, 
through the grace of God he soon entered into 
his full work again, preaching his last sermon 
on June 27 last. He expected to preach a ser- 
mon based on the text of Matt. 10:18, 19, 20 
on July 18. The sermon was intended for the 
young people and was entitled “What shall 
we do when we come into a tight place.” How- 
ever, a heavy rain made it impossible to have 


service that Sunday. 

During the last year he had breathing diffi- 
culties, especially during the night. This caused 
him much suffering. However, he displayed a 
marvelous courage facing his condition, which 
he realized was serious. And so he remained 
cheerful and active to the very end. He often 
expressed his desire to be relieved from the 
hour of distress and suffering. This his Heaven- 
ly Father granted him on July 20, 5:30 in the 
morning. He reached the age of sixty-two 
years, six months, and twenty days. 

Thirty-seven years were spent in happy 
married home life. Although his life was char- 
acterized by Christian cheer and joy, he was 
deeply moved by the loss of his first and only 
grandson through a tragic accident. He ac- 
cepted it as God’s good will and perfect way. 

He is mourned by his bereaved wife; one 
daughter, Velma at home; one son, Elmer W., 
and daughter-in-law Esther; one granddaugh- 
ter, Janis Ileen; three sisters, Mrs. Carl Schmidt 
and husband, Newton; Augusta and Loise of 
Newton; two brothers and wives, Rev. and 
Mrs. H. T. Unruh, Hillsboro, and John W. 
Unruh and wife of Newton; two uncles, P. P. 
Klassen, Newton, and Rev. Peter Buller, Goes- 
sel; three aunts, Mrs. John K. Regier, Buhler, 
Mrs. D. J. Regier, Newton, and Mrs. D. P. 
Unruh, Goessel; and an unlimited circle of 
friends and acquaintances who remember his 
friendly face. 


History of the Zion Mennonite Church, Elbing, Kansas 
By H. J. Dyck 


In 1876 a number of West Prussian Menno- 
nite families, mostly from the Heubuden and 
Ladekop churches, settled south of Peabody 
in Butler County, Kansas. This group was 
served by Rev. Peter Dyck, one of this group 
of immigrants. When in 1877 the Emmaus 
church was organized, the families in the. 
northern part of the settlement joined with 
the understanding, that in the event, additional 
families would locate there, they would in 
time organize their own church. 

In 1883 this group erected a church building 
on the S. E. Quarter Sec. 5 in Fairmont Town- 
ship. This church was dedicated to the serv- 
ice of God on June 10 of the same year. This 
dedication was conducted by the Rev. Peter 
Dyck assisted by other ministers. The text of 


his sermon was Isa. 56:6-7. This sermon has 
been preserved and is in the possession of his 
oldest granddaughter. 

In connection with the dedication of the 
church an organization was perfected which 
in 1888 was incorporated under the name of 
“Zion Church of Elbing, Kansas.” Seven fami- 
lies, being fourteen members, constituted this 
congregation. Rev. and Mrs. Peter Dyck, Mr. 
and Mrs. Abr. Regier, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Corn. 
H. Regier, Mr. and Mrs. Abr. Regier, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernh. Regier, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
W. Regier, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Janzen. 

A cemetery had been started in 1878 when 
Peter and John Dyck, sons of Rev. and Mrs. 
Peter Dyck, lost their lives in Whitewater 
creek. This was indeed a trying experience for 
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this settlement. 

In the beginning our church was assisted 
by the Council of Elders of the Mennonite 
church of Kansas. Special mention should be 
made of the Elders Leonard Suderman of 
Emmaus and Jacob Toews of Newton. 

The Zion Church participated in the activi- 
ties of the Conference, joining the Kansas 
Conference—later called the Western District 
Conference—in 1883, and the General Con- 
ference in 1887. 

Hardly two years was Rev. Peter Dyck 
privileged to serve this new congregation, when 
he was called to his reward on May 7, 1885. 
In December of the same year the church elect- 
_ed Cornelius H. Regier as minister and in 1890 
xs Elder. This latter ordination was perfu:m- 
ed by the Elder Jacob Toews of Newton. To 
assist Elder C. H. Regier in the ministry Jacob 
W. Regier was elected as minister in 1892. He 
served this church until his resignation in 1919 
at the age of seventy. 

The first church constitution was adopted 
in 1894, which to the present time has under- 
gone several revisions. 

Soon after the organization of the church 
in 1883 a Sunday School was started. At first 
it consisted of one class for children only. At 
present all participate in eleven classes. This 
Sunday School has maintained a good library 
since 1892. 

A Christian Endeavor Society was organized 
in 1897 which meets every first Sunday of the 
month. A Mission Sewing Society also has 
functioned almost from the beginning of the 
church, showing its interests in the different 
mission fields. Whenever possible a church 
choir has assisted in the church services and 
strengthened the congregational singing. 

In 1917 Rev. John P. Andres, who had been 
a minister in the Emmaus church transferred 
his membership to the Zion Church, in which 
he served until his death in. 1932. 


In 1920 the church extended a call to H. J. 
Dyck, then assistant minister in the Swiss 
Mennonite Church near Whitewater. He ac- 
cepted the call, serving monthly during this 
year, twice monthly during the next year, and 
assumed full duties in March, 1922. Elder 
C. H. Regier tendered his resignation after his 
eightieth birthday in 1921, having served this 
congregation for thirty-six years. 

Until 1900 congregational singing was con- 


ducted by a “Vorsinger” using the Gesangbuch 
fuer Mennoniten Gemeinden, published in 
Danzig. Then an organ was bought to ac- 
company the singing, playing the melodies 
from the Gesahgbuch mit Noten. In 1902 this 
book was introduced. When the organ was 
bought, one member made a considerable con- 
tribution on condition that only men should 
serve as organists. This condition was observed 
during his lifetime. The first organists elected 
were Abr. H. Regier and John L. Regier. 


With the growth of the congregation the first 
church building erected in 1883 became inade- 
quate, having served its purpose for forty-one 
years. The new church was erected in 1924 in 
Elbing. Here the church is more centrally as 
well as more conveniently located. This build- 
ing was dedicated on October 19, 1924. 


In 1920 the Sunday School began to use the 
English language in some of the classes. In 
1918 the church also arranged for occasional 
English services. At present all services are 
conducted in English, except two adult classes 
in Sunday School. The new Mennonite Hym- 
nary was introduced in 1941. 


Looking back over a period of sixty years, 
it may be of interest to mention the following 
who have entered missionary or ministerial 
service.-They are Marie Dyck, later Mrs. E. 
Kuhlmann, entered missionary service in China 
in 1906; Abr. H. Regier entered the ministry 
in the Missionary Church in 1905; H. J. Dyck, 
the present pastor, was ordained to the minis- 
try in 1905; Walter H. Dyck ordained in 1936, 
is now pastor of the First Mennonite Church 
of Beatrice, Nebraska; Paul Kuhlmann, or- 
dained in 1936 served as missionary in China, 
at present Superintendent of the Oklahoma 
Bible Academy; and Arnold J. Regier, ordained 
1940, served the Alberta Community Church, 
Portland, Oregon, 1940-1943, and is now in- 
structor in the Mennonite Bible Academy, 
North Newton, Kansas. 

During this period the membership has 
grown from 14 to 114 at present. Many have 
enjoyed Christian fellowship here. A number 
have been transferred to the Church trium- 
phant, while others have joined other churches 
or denominations. 

It may be said to the glory of God that 
this church has always maintained a mission- 
ary spirit. Beside spiritual and moral support 
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this church in sixty years contributed approxi- 
mately $60,000 for missionary and other bene- 
volent purposes. Of this amount about $35,000 
were for foreign and $20,000 for home mis- 
sions. This is not counting individual gifts 
which would swell this amount considerably. 
We confess humbly with David, I Chr. 29:14, 
“But Who am I, and what is my people, that 
we should be able to offer so willingly after 
this sort? For all things come from Thee and 


of thine own have we given Thee.” 

To date nine of our young men have been 
called to the service of our country, three of 
which are in Civilian Public Service. 

Jesus Christ, the Head of His church has 
watched over this local congregation; and 
whatever has been accomplished has been due 
to the strength, which He has supplied. All 
glory to Him. We also humbly acknowledge 
our failures and ask His forgiveness. 


Twenty-five Years of Mission Work in Southeast Chicago 


The Mennonite Bible Mission at 4215 South 
Rockwell Street commemorated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in December of 1942 with 
Brother A. J. Neuenschwander of Quaker- 
town, Pennsylvania, as special speaker. 

The mission was opened here in 1917 by 
Rev. and Mrs. A. F. Wiens. During the twen- 
ty-five years of its history over one thousand 
children have been enrolled in the Sunday 
school. About one hundred souls have been 
baptized. Two members are now in foreign 
mission work. Quite a number of former mem- 
bers are engaged in church work in other 
churches. A large number of people owe their 
salvation to the fact that the church minister- 
ed to them in the hour of their affliction and 
close of life. 

The mission has a friendly relationship with 
the other Protestant churches of the commu- 
nity. None of them are within a half mile, 
so that there is any overlapping of territory. 
The nature or spirit of the work as carried 
on has also been a very healthy factor and 
an encouragement to the other churches. While 
the mission has received a good allowance 
from the Home Mission Board, which is great- 
ly appreciated, it has also taught its mem- 
bers to give. The total contribution by the 


local church for the year of 1942 was $1,771.- 
20, an average of over $26 per member. $332.- 
81 of this was for mission purposes other than 
local church expenses here. 


While other churches of this community 
have had a change of pastors almost every few 
years this church has had only two pastors 
in twénty-five years. This is a home by the 
side of the road where comfort and salvation 
are offered to the passerby. Our Vacation 
Bible school is twenty years old. It was one 
of the first to be held in Chicago and has con- 
tinued regularly. 


This summer Bible School was a record 
school in several ways. It was the longest term 
of summer Bible school held here. We have 
always had from three to five weeks of Bible 
school. This summer the school was held for 
six weeks, with four days a week. The total 
enrollment was seventy-five, and the average 
attendance was fifty. Each session consisted 
of one hour of Bible school and one hour of 
handwork and play. Each child thus received 
twenty-four hours of Christian education dur- 
ing the summer, or in other words at least 
one-third as much as he or she receives during 
one ‘year of church. 


History of the First Mennonite Church, Chicago, Illinois 


On the evening of the fifth of March, 1914, 
a city mission was opened at 727 West 63rd 
St., Chicago, Illinois, under the direction of 
the Home Mission Board of the General Con- 
ference of Mennonites of North America. Rev. 
W. W. Miller of Pulaski, Iowa, was called as 
the first pastor and superintendent. The fol- 
lowing September Miss Catherine Niswander, 
of Bluffton, Ohio, was chosen as assistant and 
arrived on the field on October first, 1914. 

The work was carried on as a rescue mission, 


services being held nightly, until April 22, 
1915, when for justifiable reasons the work 
was transferred to 7130 S. Ashland Avenue, 
with the thought of church extension in mind 
rather than a so-called “rescue” mission. On 
the opening day, Sunday May 16, 1915, forty- 
five children were present at the Sunday 
School besides the teachers and some adults. 
About two years later the mission was moved 


to larger quarters at 7205 South Ashland Ave- 
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nue. Here too the work continued to grow and 
prosper to such an extent that a larger place 
was necessary and plans were made to build 
a new church. In the summer of 1918 a chapel 
was erected at 73rd and Laflin Streets and 
was dedicated on September 22, 1918. Here 
the work continued to grow in numbers and 
interest. God’s blessing seemed to rest upon it. 

In April of 1919 Rev. W. W. Miller, the pas- 
tor, accepted a call to the Mennonite Church 
of Goshen, Indiana. From April until July 
Rev. J. F. Balzer supplied the pulpit. Then 
Rev. W. S. Shelly of Wadsworth, Ohio, came 
to Chicago as pastor of the church. 

In May of 1919, the Home Mission Board 
purchased the residence at 1500 W 72nd Place, 
to be used as a parsonage. The first floor to 
be the home of the pastor and the second floor 
as a home for the assistant. 

The following winter Rev. Shelly accepted 
a call to the Mennonite Church of Carlock, 
Illinois, and left for Carlock on June 2, 1920. 
Rev. Balzer, who was studying in the city a- 
gain preached for the church from June to 
October of 1920. In October, 1920, Rev. W. 
W. Miller returned to Chicago to become 
again the pastor of the church. Under his 
ministry the church’ again prospered. During 
this time the mission was organized into a 
church and members were received. During 
the winter of 1922 and 1923 Mrs. Miller's 
health failed, and Rev. Miller felt that for 
the sake of her health he should take her 
out of the city. In the early spring of 1923 they 
moved to Middlebury, Indiana. 


In June of 1923 Rev. M. M. Lehman of 
Wadsworth, Ohio, came to be the pastor of 
the church. The work had all this time con- 
tinued to grow and prosper so that the enroll- 
ment in the Sunday School was over three- 
hundred. Rev. Lehmann served as pastor four 
years, and in August of 1927 he left to accept 
the call from a Mennonite Church in Canada. 
The church was then without a resident pas- 
tor for five months, during which time the 
Lord most wonderfully supplied men of God 
to bring the Word on the Lord’s Day. 


In November of 1927, the Home Mission 
Board extended a call to Rev. Wm. Clyde 
Rhea of Odessa, Washington. He accepted the 
call and took charge of the work on January 
1, 1928. 

In September of 1927, the church elected a 


Constitutional Committee to draw up a con- 
stitution for the church. Rev. J. M. Rrgier, 
then serving as secretary of the board, was 
asked to work with the committee. The con- 
stitution presented by this committee was ap- 
proved by the church and by the Home Mis- 
sion Board and was adopted. Three deacons, 
three trustees, a treasurer, a financial secretary, 
and a church clerk were elected under this 
constitution to help in the work. 


Much credit for the growth and increase in 
the work was due to the faithful work of the 
assistant, Miss Catherine Niswander. Through 
her efforts many children and adults too were 
brought into the fellowship of the Sunday 
School and church. She organized a women’s 
missionary society that has been an active 
organization up to the present day. She worked 
with the young people and with the children, 
meeting with them in Bible study. However, 
in 1927 the Mission Board established a new 
mission work in Portland, Oregon, and they 
called Miss Niswander to organize the new 
work there. She accepted the call and after 
thirteen years of faithful service left the work 
in Chicago on May 2, 1928. 

Miss Jane Entz from Whitewater, Kansas, 
was called to fill the vacancy. She arrived in 
May of 1928 and served for more than two 
years. 

The work seemingly had reached a high peak 
and for the next few years there was a decline. 
Some of the leaders and workers in Sunday 
School and church moved away. Difficulties 
and misunderstandings in the church led some 
to go elsewhere. 

In March of 1934, Rev. Rhea resigned, and 
the Mission Board asked Rev. A. H. Lehmann 
of Chicago to take charge of the work. 
Through his efforts quite a number of the 
members that had not been attending, were 
persuaded to come back. Othe:s had found a 
new place of worship and did not come back. 
Rev. Lehmann served four years as pastor of 
the church. When he resigned in the summer 
of 1940, Rev.. Erwin Albrecht of Cleveland, 
Kansas, was called to take charge of the min- 
istry here, and he is the pastor at the present 
time. \ 

The work in city missions is not an easy task, 
but we praise the Lord for his continual 
blessings. We thank him for the faithful 
Christian workers here in the church, and for 
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the many friends who have helped to make 
this work possible. Miss Elsa Grantland and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright Van Plew have gone 


out from this church into full time Christian 
service. Our prayer is that we may continue 
to be true witnesses of the Lord. 


Commemorate Immigration of 1874 


Several hundred descendants of Swiss Men- 
nonite pioneers gathered for the dedication of 
a newly erected memorial stone on the beauti- 
ful morning of October 28, 1943. The stone 
stands four miles west Moundridge, Kansas. 

“The Purpose Of The monument is to per- 
petuate for future generations the coming of 
the Kotosufka Mennonite congregation from 
Russia to Kansas in 1874. The granite stone 
is approximately three feet wide and stands 
nine feet high. The inscription on its front 
gives the purpose for which it was erected, 
while on the back are the names of families 
who were members of the original group of 
immigrants. 

The inscription is as follows: In memory 
of the Swiss Mennonite congregation of Koto- 
sufka, Volhynia, Russia, whose members leit 
Russia in search of religious liberty, sixty-two 
families sailing on the “City of Richmond,” 
landing in New York September 3, 1874, and 
in October arriving on this quarter section 
(S. W. Quarter, Sec. 19-21-2W.) which was 
donated by the Santa Fe Railroad Company 
for church purposes, and with a few more 
families arriving later settled this neighbor- 
hood. = 

And in gratitude to them and to our Be- 
loved Country, The United States of America, 
which graciously granted the religious liberty 
sought, and to our Heavenly Father to whom 
we give all the honor. 

Their descendants erected this monument 
October, 1943. 

Everyone that hath forsaken houses, or bre- 
thren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life. Matt. 19,29. 

Names of the immigrant families appearing 
on the opposite side of the monument are: 
Albrecht, Dirks, Flickner, Goering, Graber, 
Kaufman, Krehbiel, Nachtigal, Schrag, Schroe- 
der, Schwartz, Strausz, Stucky, Sutter, Voran, 
Waltner, Wedel, Zerger. 

The congregation came to America under 
the leadership of Elder Jacob Stucky. The 
assistant minister was Jacob D. Goering. Both 


served as ministers of the congregation also 
after the arrival in America. 

From this group the Hopefield church, and 
later the Eden church, both located northwest 
of Moundridge, were organized.” 


Memorial 


DANTS 
ONUMENT 
ER 1983 


“WATE I. 


Memorial stone showing dedicatory inscription. 
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J. R. Hubbard attended the services of the 
day as a special representative of the Santa Fs 
Railroad, the Santa Fe having contributed 
$200.00 towards the erection of the monument. 
The cost of the Memorial was approximately 
$800.00. 

During the memorial service held in the 
Eden Church during the morning Rev. Wal- 
ter Gering, pastor, reviewed the history of 
the early Mennonite: Church and then brought 
out a challenge to Mennonites of today. 

He said: “Today we have gathered as sons 
and daughters of these heroes of the faith to 
commemorate their coming to these United 
States of America; the land which has granted 
unto them untold privileges and rights. We 
have come to remind ourselves anew of the 
‘great heritage which is ours: of the sufferings 
and hardships, of the centuries of faithful lo- 
yalty, of the blessings which are ours because 
of their faithfulness. We have come today that 
our memories might be refreshed. 

“But more than that — We have come that 
we might dedicate ourselves anew unto God 
whom they so faithfully served and the faith 
which they so sacrificially represented . . .” 

Rev. P. P. Wedel in his address for the dedi- 
cation of the Memorial Stone said: 

“A study of the Word of God shows that 
early in the history of the human race men 
erected memorials and altars of stone 
‘So we have erected this stone to memorialize 
an historic event that is of great importance 
to us. Graciously our Lord in the year 1874 
brought our forefathers from Russia to this 
country. Upon arrival they came to this. sec. 
tion of the state of Kansas. The Santa Fe Rail- 
road Company donated this quarter of land on 


which this stone is erected to them for church 
and school purposes. On it said company erec- 
ted an Immigrant House which housed many 
of the families during the first winter. On this 
quarter section they built the church; and so 
this place became the center around which 
they gradually settled. . .We dedicate this stone 
to the memory of our Godfearing fathers. We 
dedicate it in gratitude to those who assisted 
them in their immigration. We dedicate it in 
gratitude to our government for granting them 
and us the religious freedom guaranteed by 
our constitution. Above all we dedicate it to 
the glory of the triune God, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit to Whom all praise and honor is 
due.” 

In the afternoon service Rev. C. J. Goering, 
for many years pastor of the Eden Church and 
instrumental in starting the memorial project, 
spoke on “Our Fathers Who Came for Their 
Faith.” “Mennonites differed from other peo- 
ple in their way of living,” said Rev. Goering. 
“They believed and lived a life of love, peace, 
honesty and forgiving . . . . Like Israel of old 
they sent men out to America to investigate 
the possibility and advisability to go there. 
They came to Washington, asked for a state- 
ment that they might come and have religious 
liberty. They received the reply that the Con- 
stitution gives you this liberty.” 

Other members and descendants of the set- 
tlement gave significant messages and papers 
during the day. With full hearts the large as- 
sembly stood at the close and sang, “Faith of 
Our Fathers.” 

All cuts and direct quotations are from the 
Mennonite Weekly Review and are used by its 
kind permission. — rw. 


First Mennonite Church, Allentown, Pa. 


In the year 1683 a group of Mennonites land- 
ed in Philadelphia. They established a com- 
munity which they called Germantown. Strange 
as it may seem, these people were not farmers, 
but rather town workers, or manufacturers 
and store keepers. They made the finest linen 
and were complimented for it in 1688. One 
of their number made the first paper in 
America. 

This group was followed by other groups 
‘who were farmers and settled north and west 
of the first settlement, developing new farm 


lands in what is now Lancaster, Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Berks, and Lehigh Counties as well 
as a number of other sections of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

By the year 1893 a number of these people 
had established themselves in the fine, growing 
city of Allentown and felt the urge to organize 
for worship and work. In that year they held 
services of worship in Runk’s Hall on Seventh 
Street. In 1900 they met in the German Bap- 
tist Church, now known as the Twelfth Street 
Baptist Church. In 1902 they moved to the 
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McKinley School. 

On August 3, 1903, a meeting was held in the 
Twelfth Street Baptist Church to consider the 
possibility of organizing as a congregation. Rev. 
A. S. Shelly was in charge of the meeting. It 
was unanimously decided to organize as the 
First Mennonite Church of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. The following trustees were elected: 
H. S. Kummery, Phares Heller and Menno Sell. 

The next meeting was held August 13, just 
ten days after the new congregation was or- 
ganized, for the purpose of electing a deacon 
and a pastor. At this meeting the constitution 
was adopted and Rev. William H. Grubb was 
elected as pastor. The deacon, however, was 
not elected until the next meeting, held August 
31, at which time Harvey S. Kummery was 
elected. He served as trustee for only twenty- 
eight days. Alvin Musselman was elected to 
serve as a trustee to fill the vacancy. Warren 
S. Shelly was elected as secretary of the con- 
gregation. 

November 11, 1903, option was taken on the 
lot on which the church now stands. The 
deacon sent out a letter to interested friends in 
the city the following year. We quote from that 
letter as follows: 

“In November of last year a site for a church 
building located on Chew Street, west cf 
Twelfth, 40 ft. front by 120 ft. deep has been 
secured at a cost of $1400. One thousand dol- 
lars of this amount has already been raised. 

“The location is a desirable one and the 
future outlook for the small congregation is 
promising indeed. That the work of the congre- 
gation may the more prosper it seems best that 
the congregation occupy its own building adap- 
ted for church purposes, rather than occupy 
a rented building, in a location not central and 
not at all appropriate for religious services. 
Arrangements have been made and the contract 
awarded for a Chapel to be erected at once 
on the lot purchased, at a cost of $1575. 

“Our membership being small and limited 
in funds, we appeal to you for assistance, 
hoping you will be favorably disposed to share 
in the work of contributing to the success of 
this worthy cause.” 


The money received as the result of this 
letter was very gratifying and the cornerstone 
fos the chapel was laid in 1904. By the early 
part of 1905 the congregation met in the new 
building. That same year Rev. Grubb resigned 
as pastor. A call was extended to Rev. W. S. 
Gottshall which he accepted and served the 
congregation as pastor until October 1909. 
Rev. A. M. Fretz supplied the pulpit until the 
next pastor, Rev. S. P. Preheim took charge 
in July 1910. He served as pastor for two years 
and tendered his resignation in July, 1912. 
Again Rev. A. M. Fretz supplied as pastor 
while the little congregation was without a 
shepherd. January 6, 1913, a call was extended 
to Rev. Victor B. Boyer at the annual con- 
gregational meeting. Rev. Boyer accepted the 
call. 

The chapel was getting too small and the 
congregation decided to erect a modern church 
building. A building fund committee was ap- 
pointed June 18, 1914, and on March 19, 1915, 
a contract for the new building was awarded. 
The cornerstone was laid July 18, 1915, and the 
new building was dedicated December 12, 1915, 
at an approximate cost of $15,000. 

At the annual congregational meeting, Janu- 
ary 1918, the congregation decided to have a 
Jr. Deacon. Herbert S. Stauffer was elected 
and served one term of three years. In 1921 
Menno Sell was elected and served the congre- 
gation for twenty years when he resigned be- 
cause he did not live near the city. Mr. Victor 
C. Backensto was elected to the office. 

In September, 1923, the congregation decided 
to have a pipe organ installed. The Committee 
started to collect the money and in 1924 an 
Estey Organ was installed at the cost of $3,250. 

Rev. Boyer resigned in April, 1929, and in 
July of the same year a call was extended to. 
the present pastor. He was installed by Rev. 
G. T. Soldner on Sunday, August 11. 

At the annual congregational meeting in 
1941, the congregation decided to elect Mr. 
Kummery as Deacon Emeritus. Mr. V. C. 
Beckensto, who was serving as Jr. Deacon 
was elected as the Sr. Deacon, and Mr. William 
H. Mohr was elected as the Jr. Deacon. 


The Zion Mennonite Church, Souderton, Pennsylvania 
Fifty Years of Growth and Service 


On February 8, 1893, exactly fifty years ago, 
the Zion Mennonite Church of Souderton, 


Pennsylvania, with nineteen charter members 
became a fully organized congregation. The his- 
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Fifty Years of Growth and Service 
tory of this church is inspiring from the be- 
ginning to the present time. 


Early Years 


On January 9, 1887, Rev. Nathaniel B. 
Grubb, pastor at the First Mennonite Meeting 
_ House in Philadelphia, upon the request of one 
of his members residing in Souderton, went 
there to conduct a service. This historic first 
meeting was held in the Hunsberger Hall, 
which was in less dignified terminology, the 
second floor of the hotel livery stable. It was 
not the first great event to occur in a lowly 
stable. The second meeting was held in a room 
in the Central Hotel which served as a meeting 
place for a short time. The Home Mission and 
Church Extension Committee of the Eastern 
Conference took charge of the work after the 
first few meetings and arranged for Rev. N. 
B. Grubb and Rev. A. B. Shelly to alternate 
in conducting the services every two weeks. 
Other ministers occasionally called in were 
A. M. Fretz of Perkasie, W. S. Gottshall of 
Schwenksville, and J. B. Baer of Summerfield, 
Illinois. 

One year after this work was begun the 
Zwingli Reformed Church in town completed 
its new building and was gracious enough to 
permit the budding Mennonite group to hold 
its meetings in the new church every two weeks. 
This arrangement was continued for almost 
.five years. The annual rental paid was seventy- 
five dollars. Inter-church cooperation in these 
early years seems to have been splendid for 
we find the first Sunday school sessions being 
held in a hall in conjunction with the Metho- 
dist church under the superintendence of a 
Mr. William Duffy. 

In 1892 the Eastern District Conference 
authorized the committee in charge of this 
work to collect funds to the extent of one 
thousand dollars from other congregations in 
the brotherhood for the erection of a new meet- 
ing house. A 46x36 building was begun in the 
fall of that year and completed in 130 days 
at a cost of three thousand dollars. A fine 
demonstration of mutual aid is exhibited in 
the expression of appreciation appearing in the 
April, 1893 issue of The Mennonite which says: 
“We have reason to be thankful to God for 
his grace is enabling our work to prosper. We 
too owe many thanks to our friends who have 
so liberally contributed toward our new 


church.” 

The dedication services were held on May 
20, 21 22, 1893. The dedication sermon was 
preached in the German language. At that 
time the Sunday morning services began at 
9:30. The nineteen charter members were 
mostly those who had moved to Souderton 
from surrounding areas. Six of the members 
came from the disbanded Rockhill congrega- 
tion and ten others from the Deep Run broth- 
erhood. 

The first pastor of the newly organized con- 
gregation was Rev. Allen M. Fretz, at that 
time also pastor of the Deep Run congregation. 
He moved to Souderton to take up, his work 
at that place and drove back and forth be- 
tween these two churches with horse and buggy 
for the next seventeen years. William Moyer 
was elected the first deacon and served faith- 
fully for the first sixteen years. During the 
pastorate of Brother Fretz the congregation 
grew steadily and constantly from a small 
one of nineteen in 1893 to a vigorous group 
of 164 in 1910 when Rev. Fretz brought his 
ministry to a close. 

Years of Growth 


One of the inspiring things about the his- 
tory of the Zion Church is its steady growth. 
There is hardly a single year in the first fifty 
that does not reaveal some indication of ex- 
pansion either in membership, larger building, 
or a larger and more useful program of service 
in the cause of the Kingdom of God. Already 
in 1908, fifteen years after organizing, the 
original building was found to be too small for 
the rapidly growing congregation. An addition 
was put to the building in this year at a cost 
of about $5,000. The editor of the local paper 
made several interesting observations in re- 
porting on the remodeling of the building. He 
seems to have been impressed with the depar- 
ture from the more simple architectural style 
of the former meeting house. He commented 
that the new “tower at the east corner of the 
old structure makes an imposing appearance.” 
“The interior,” he said, “is conveniently ar- 
ranged. The adornment and furnishings are 
simple, yet beautiful.” 

The membership continued to grow and the 
program expanded so that seven years after 
the first addition was put to the original 
church, a second addition had to be made. This 
was done in the summer of 1916 during the 
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ministry of Rev. J. W. Schantz. In the early 
part of -1925 it became necessary once more 
to enlarge the Sunday school space. The un- 
used basement of the church auditorium was 
excavated and additional facilities provided at 
a cost of approximately $2,000. In 1927 a pipe 
organ was purchased from the Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church of Souderton for the sum 
of $550.00. The latter two improvements were 
made during the ministry of Rev. G. T. Sold- 
ner. 

But the end of the physical expansion of 
this congregation is not yet fully told. From 
1925 on the church continued to grow so that 
already in the early thirties there were inade- 
quate facilities to accommodate all who at- 
tended Sunday school regularly. After discus- 
sing the needs and the possibilities of expan- 
sion for several years, the congregation de- 


cided on April 1, 1940, to erect a new Sunday * 


school building and completely renovate the 
old one. This was completed in the early part 
of 1941 and the dedication services held from 
February 16 to 20 of that year. The spirit and 
cooperation of the congregation is reflected in 
part by the way this obligation has been met. 
The cost of the new building was slightly over 
$30,000 but at the present time, less than two 
years after the dedication, the debt stands at 
$7,600 which is exactly a fourth of the original 
cost. The membership at the present time 
stands at 523. This means that there has been 
an annual average net gain of ten members. 
This steady growth numerically and physically 
over a fifty year period is a very natural and 
wholesome type of expansion. 
Auxiliaries 

Behind the exterior growth of this congrega- 
tion lies a number of the more invisible reasons 
accounting for this growth. A large percentage 
of the lay people have always been active. This 
is rhanifested in the large number of auxiliary 
organizations that have existed within the 
church to promote the cause of Christ and to 
assist the minister in a concrete way. The 
largest of these is the Sunday school which has 
been active from the beginning. It has served 
the purpose for which Sunday schools were 
originally founded, namely to provide a means 
of supplementing Christian education as taught 
in the homes and preached from the pulpit. 
A place where the young can be nurtured and 
the older folks sustained in the Christian faith. 


The Christian Endeavor Society was organ- 
ized already in 1893. In 1917 it began support- 
ing a native worker in India. In 1916 a Junior 
society was organized. The church for many . 
years had an active choral society which pro- 
vided a high type of music for the church and 
the community. A. Ladies’ Aid Society and a 
Men’s brotherhood are two of the main or- 
ganizations in the church. An interesting com- 
ment about the activity of men in this church 
is found in one of the old records which says 
that in 1916 the Men’s Volunteer Bible Class 
began its first crusade toward building up adult 
membership in the Sunday school. That they 
succeeded is indicated by the fact that on a 
certain Sunday morning in 1917 there were 
115 men present to study the lesson. 


Pastors 


Another factor that is significant in account- 
ing for the growth and spiritual warmth of 
this Mennonite congregation is the quality of 
its leadership. The Zion Church has had five 
ministers over a period of fifty years which 
means an average pastorate of ten years. Dur- 
ing each of these pastorates the church contin- 


ued to grow. This is an evidence of the positive 
leadership each of the ministers exercised. 
Rev. Allen M. Fretz, the first minister, also 
served the longest period being in charge from 
1893 to 1910. “Father Fretz” and “Uncle Allen,” 
as he is affectionately called by his many 
friends and relatives took part in the dedi- 
cation services of the new building in 1941 
and had the privilege of sharing in the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration. Rev. John 
W. Schantz served the church from 1910 
to 1916 along with the Schwenksville congrega- 
tion which he was serving at the time he was 
called to Souderton. Schantz was a native of 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, a man of great 
charm, fine character, and a forceful pulpit 
orator. His promising ministry was cut short 
by an early death at the age of thirty-eight. 
Rev. Reed Landis, a young licensed evange- 
list of the Eastern District, succeeded Rev. 
Schantz as the Zion minister. From this time 
on the church required the full time services 
of a minister. Landis’ pastorate continued un- 
til 1923 when he accepted a call to the German- 
town Congregational Church. In 1923 a call 
was extended to Rev. G. T. Soldner, then pas- 
tor of the Mennonite Church at Summerville. 
Illinois. He served the congregation for a period 
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of eight years after which he was called to the 
Eighth Street Mennonite Church in Goshen, 
Indiana. On June 14, 1931, Rev. E. J. Boha, 
pastor of the Mennonite Church at Tiskilwa, 
Illinois, was called to the Zion Church and has 
served the church since that time. 
Signiticant Facts and Events 

There are certain outstanding events in the 
history of every organization. In the Zion 
Church, aside from those already mentioned in 
connection with the building expansion of the 
church, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
church on June 15 and 16, 1918, was one of 
these high points. Rev. N. B. Grubb, Rev. A. 
M. Fretz, and Rev. Victor Boyer preached ser- 
mons in honor of that occasion. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1918, the men of tne 
Eastern District Conference met at Souderton 
and.organized a men’s Brotherhood. Attorney 
Maxwell Kratz of Philadelphia was chosen 
president. 

The ordination of Rev. and Mrs. Samuel T. 
Moyer as missionaries to India was held on 
September 6, 1922. Rev. S. M. Musselman and 
Rev. M. M. Horsch of the Foreign Mission 
Board were present for the service. The records 
say that “this was perhaps the greatest service 
in the history of the church.” Missionary Moy- 
er is supported by the Zion Church as their 
missionary pastor. Moyer is a son of this con- 
gregation. 

Other pastors who are sons of this church 
are: Raymond V. Stubbs, now serving the 


Mennonite Church at Bowansville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Harleigh Rosenberger serving at First 
Baptist Church at Fairport, New York, and 
Raymond Krebel serving an Evangelical 
Church at Reading, Pennsylvania. 

In August of 1941 the Souderton Church was 
host to the triennial session of the General 
Conference. Those who were present know what 
splendid accommodations were provided for 
this great occasion in connection with the local 
high school. 

Conclusion 

From the purely human standpoint one can 
say that the success of this church might be 
due to its wise and devoted leadership; or to 
its active lay members; or to the fact that the 
church is located in a strong Mennonite Com- 
munity and that the majority of members re- 
main for a long period of time in contrast to 
other churches whose members frequently move 
away. All these factors are important, but they 
do not account for the whole story. 

The success of this church is due to its 
praying men and women who over the years 
have sought God’s guidance, who accepted 
His blessings humbly and tried to serve Jesus 
Christ, their master, diligently. The way that 
God has blessed this people and used them 
mightily for the advancement of His kingdom 
is an inspiration to other congregations 
throughout the Mennonite Brotherhood. 


—jJ. Winfield Fretz 


The First Mennonite Church, Colfax, Washington 


Historical Background 

In south central Whitman County of the 
state of Washington, amid the rolling hills, 
there is a community known for many years 
as “Onecho” (O-neek-o). It was named after 
the little pioneer post office of the early days; 
however, this has long since ceased to exist. 
It is located about seven miles north of Almo- 
ta and twelve miles south of Colfax. This 
area which once was but a series of bunch- 
grass hills and valleys was destined to become 
the home of a group of Swiss folk, who saw 
in these hills and the rich soil the possibility 
of a living for them and their families; hence 
our interest in the early history of this com- 
munity. 

With the coming of the white settlers from 


the western plains, this area also was selected 
by some of the hardy pioneers. They built a 
log school house at the foot of a hill, the top 
of the hill being chosen as a cemetery plot. 
When the first Methodist preacher north of 
the Snake River was looking over his new 
territory, he found in this community possi- 
bilities, and thus organized a Methodist class 
in 1876 with four charter members as a nu- 
cleus for religious work in the community. 
The little log school house at the foot of the 
hill was the first meeting place for religious 
gatherings such as Sunday school, also preach- 
ing services on such Sundays when the first 
Methodist preacher, Rev. M. S. Anderson 
could be present. Later another pioneer school 
house was built on the site where the present 
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Onecho school building now stands — a short 
distance from the location of the Onecho Post 
Office. It is often spoken of now as the little 
brown school house. 

First Mennonite Settlers 

It was in November, 1886, when the first 
representatives of the thrifty and hardworking 
Swiss Mennonites came from southeastern Io- 
wa to look over the community in what was 
then Washington territory. Some of these first 
Mennonite settlers were S. R. and P. R. 
Aecheliman and William Rubin. In the years 
of 1887-88 several more families followed, 
among them Mr. and Mrs. Fred Aescheliman 
and family. 

Not only were these new settlers industrious 
farmers and tradesmen by nature and practice, 
but highly religious in character as well. The 
pioneer Sunday School and religious organiza- 
tion, which had breathed out a bare existence 
for fourteen years, greatly appreciated * their 
presence since musically inclined leaders were 
badly needed, and the encouragement in the 
Christian way of life was an inspiration. Then 
came the Schlunegers, the Stevicks, and Kauf- 
mans. Thus was launched a substantial colony 
of Mennonites such as enriches any country 
both industrially and religiously. The pioneer 
situation and potent needs and values being 
grasped, Paul R. Aeschliman went east to 
spend two years at Halstead, Kansas, in pre- 
paration for the Christian ministry. S. R. 
Aeschliman took the lead in music and singing 
)most efficiently at the Sunday School and 
preaching service when a preacher was present 
to bring the message from God’s Word. He 
also taught singing classes at Almota and at 
the little brown school house. 

Organization of a Mennonite Church 


In the spring of 1893 P. R. Aeschliman, ac- 
companied by a newly acquired bride, returned 
to this community with several new families, 
who also established their homes here. On July 
1 of the same year, Rev. J. B. Baer, Field 
Secretary and Traveling Minister of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Mennonites of N. A., 
visited the community. The Mennonites met 
at a private home where an organization was 
formed, Rev. Baer serving as chairman of the 
assembly. It was decided to term the new or- 
ganization, “The First Mennonite Church of 
Colfax, Washington.” 

The organization was formed around five 


resolutions as a basis, and twenty-four indi- 
viduals became the charter members as fol- 
lows: Jacob Kaufman and wife, Joseph Ste- 
vick and wife, Magdalena Miller, Magdalena 
Rubin, Chris. Nafziger and wife, Joseph Naf- 
ziger, S. R. Aeschliman, P. R. Aeschliman and 
wife, Will Rubin and wife, Frederica Nauert, 
Ed: Reinhard, Fred Aeschliman and wife, Ern- 
est Aeschliman, and L. S. Roulet. Of this num- 
ber the following are still among the living 
and active in the work of the church: Mrs. 
P. R. Aeschliman, Mrs. Rosa Rubin, Ernest 
Aeschliman, Ed. Reinhard, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Aeschliman, and L. S. Roulet, now a resident 
of Nampa, Idaho. On the same day, P. R. 
Aeschliman was selected as the shephard of 
the new flock, and on the following day was 
ordained as a Christian minister of the gospel. 
This service was held at the primitive school 
house, and was also conducted by Rev. J. B. 
Baer. 

Since the little Methodist class still held 
services in the school house (there being no 
church building as yet) the spirit of Christian 
cooperation was begun, which has continued 
now for fifty years. The two denominations, 
each with a little flock, decided to worship 
together. Beginning at this point and contin- 
uing down to the very present time, the ar- 
rangement of the Mennonite pastor occupying 
the pulpit three Sunday mornings a month, 
while the Methodist pastor occupies it one 
Sunday morning, or two on some occasions. 

Rev. Paul Aeschliman, or Uncle Paul as we 
all called him, preached to us on the Sundays 
allotted to him, most of the time he preached 
his sermon in German followed by its repeti- 
tion in English. On Sundays when the Meth- 
odist pastor preached, Rev. Aeschliman was 
often serving in distant communities or at 
some school house where Christian worshipers 
met to hear the Word. Let us remember that 
during the week he worked every day as a 
hired laborer or on his own farm for over 
thirty years. 

For two years following Rev. Aeschliman’s 
entrance into the ministry no services were 
held in the little old brown school house. In 
1895 plans were formulated for the erection 
of a little meeting house. Even though times 
were hard and money scarce, these obstacles 
were overcome by a wonderful energy of the 
entire membership and interested folk from 
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the community all working together. A num- 
ber were handy with tools, these taking the 
lead in construction causing enthusiasm in 
others who donated labor in hauling materiais. 
Thus with many hands a nice little meeting- 
house was soon a reality. Both groups were 
present at the dedication of this little pioneer 
church and the pastor of each group took part. 
Rev. Aeschliman and the entire membership 
of both flocks from the very first made it 
plain that, “We are all of one fold and one 
Shepherd: Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner stone.” Please, remember when 
I refer to Rev. Aeschliman as Uncle Paul, 
the many years of undaunted and intimate 
service of love for his flock at Onecho makes 
this appellation most appropriate. Both he 
and his equally loving companion, Aunt 
Phebe, were and remain more like Uncle 
and Aunt to most of us than just occupants 
of the pastoral household. 

Uncle Paul served as President of the Paci- 
fic District Conference for six years, following 
this he served as a member of the Evangeli- 
zation Committee until his death. In the Gen- 
eral Conference he served one term on the 
Home Mission Board and on various com- 
mittees. As pastor of the church he served 
for nearly forty-four years, a period rarely 
equalled. In 1926 it was his privilege to see 
a new and modern meeting-house built and 
dedicated at a cost of over $15,000.00 free of 
debt. His was not only a long pastorate but 
one of considerable hardships and self denial. 
His chief joy was to abide at the foot of 
“The Old Rugged Cross” and serve his dear 
Redeem-r as best he could. He passed to his 
reward March 19, 1938, even though he is not 
with us in the flesh, the remembrance of his 
presence with us is an inspiration to us when 
opposition and self denial confront us. 

In the fall of 1936, Rev. W. Harley King 
was called to the pastorate of the church, 
Uncle Paul feeling the need for retirement 
from full active service. After much prayer he 
accepted the call, and with his wife and daugh- 
ter moved here assuming charge November 1. 
Uncle Paul, who well deserved the rest and 
quiet from hard study the rest of his life, 
was thereupon made Pastor Emeritus. 

A look at the various organizations: The 
Sunday School, which has had a long period 
of holding forth the light of life, continues as 


a union society. Various individuals have 
served as superintendent, some for many 
terms, S. R. Aeschliman perhaps serving for 
the longest period. 

At the present time the school is divided into 
twelve classes and three departments, with 
an enrollment of about two-hundred. In 1938 
graded Bible studies were introduced for the 
primary, junior and intermediate departments. 
For many years the school has supported a 
Bible Woman in India as a missionary project. 

A daily vacation Bible school was conducted 
in June, 1941, with an attendance of nearly 
sixty children. Both pupils and parents seemed 
to favor its continuance if at all possible. 

The Women’s Missionary Society was or- 
ganized January, 1921, as the Dorcas Band 
and was later changed to the Onecho Mission- 
ary Society. It meets monthly and finds many 
opportunities to further the interest in missions 
both by hand work as well as by study and 
prayer. In recent years it has realized an op- 
portunity in keeping in touch with those in 
the service and is sending them tokens of love 
and cheer. Much has been done throughout 
the years, and not the least is that wrought 
through prayer. 

Christian Endeavor Societies: The young 
people’s society was organized about 1921. 
The society is organized on the “Four Com- 
mittee Plan” so as to find work for everyone 
within the society. This is also a union organi- 
zation made up of young people from both 
groups. The work of this society has been a 
training school for a large part of our young 
people who later assume places of responsi- 
bility in the church and community not only 
here, but wherever they go to establish their 
homes. The society is now financing the train- 
ing of two native Bible students in Africa, as 
well as other local missionary enterprizes of 
the Pacific coast states. 

The Junior society was organized in 1938 
and is sending some wide-awake endeavorers 
into the young people’s society every year. The 
Junior Missionary Society also stimulates in- 
terest in missions among the juniors. - 

A few general facts: During the past fifty 
years of the Mennonite church under the lead- 
ership of the two pastors who have served 
us, the Methodist group of our co-fellowship 
has been served by pastors affiliated with the 
Methodist Conference in connection with one 
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of the near by circuits as follows: Under the 
Colfax circuit, seven pastors. While in the 
Endicott circuit about twelve pastors. While 
in the Albion circuit, fifteen pastors have ser- 
ved. Since 1929 it has been served as an in- 
dependent point by Rev. Earl Shoup of Pull- 
man, whose pleasant personality has won for 
him many friends. 

During the fifty years 204 individuals have 
been identified with the First Mennonite 
Church. A total of 115 have been received up- 
on confession of faith in Christ in baptism, 
sixty-five persons were received by letter or 
reaffirmation of!faith. Add to this the ori- 
ginal charter members twenty-four in num- 
ber. Through the years, eighty-eight persons 
have either moved away or removed in death. 
The membership January 1, 1943, was 116. 

Missions and' benevolent purposes have al- 
ways been dear to the hearts of our church 
though the records are complete only since 
1902. In these forty years the records reveal 
that over $24,000.00 was collected for benevo- 
lent purposes, averaging from $210.00 to over 
$900.00 per year. Perhaps the sacrifice was 


even greater in the early years when the group 
was small, 

Realizing the value in firm convictions and 
a working knowledge of the Bible, instruction 
in the fundamentals of the Christian faith is 
offered to all who desire to avail themselves 
of it. Especially do we urge it for such who 
consider making a public profession of faith 
in Christ that they may do so intelligently 
recognizing its significance. Or upon such who 
have entered the Christian life and are seeking 
further guidance. 


The church also owns the beautiful parson- 
age building built in 1937 at a cost of some- 
thing over $4,000.00, and stands on a donated 
three-fourth acre plot about ninety rods from 
the meeting-house. May we ever keep humble 
and faithfully follow the Holy Spirit’s guid- 
ance in the propagation of the Gospel of 
Christ. Then we shall prosper under God. May 
we be challenged by the faithful efforts of our 
fore-fathers to go on and upward in His name, 
making Him known to others. 


—The Historical Committee 


The General Conference 


a 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 
|\OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


President—C. E. Krehbiel, Newton, Kansas .. 1944 
Kansas 


- 1944 


Vice President—A. J. Dyck, Inman, 
1944 


Secretary—Phil A. Wedel, Aberdeen, Idaho .. 


Executive Committee 
Chairman—C. E. Krehbiel, Newton, 
Dyck, Inman, 
P el, Aberdeen, Idaho 
Wedel, Moundridge, Kansas 
M: Regier, Hillsboro, Kansas 
. J. Andres, Newton, Kansas 
. G. Kaufman, North Newton, Kansas 
. Ww. Bauman, Bluffton, Ohio 
. E. Suderman, Newton, Kansas 
Conf. Treas—Karl A. Richert, Newton, Kansas 
Statisticlan—Phil. A. Wedel, Aberdeen, Idaho 


Business Committee 
Chairman—J. S. Schultz, Bluffton, Ohio 
Walter Gering, Moundridge, Kansas 
J. J. Thiessen, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan .... 


Board of Foreign Missions 
Chairman—P. P. Wedel, Moundridge, Kansas 1950 
Vice Chairman—A. E. Kreider, Goshen, Ind. .. 1944 
Secretary—P. H. Richert, Newton, Kansas .. 1947 
Treasurer—P. A. Penner, Newton, Kansas 

(Appointed) 
. G. Nyce, Allentown, Pa. 
. P. Waltner, Marion, South Dakota .... 
. J. Unruh, Pandora, Ohio 1 


a of Home Missions 
apes! mia . Regier, Hillsboro, Kansas .. 
sari J. Neuenschwander, Quakertown, 
ennsylvan 


1944 
Treasurer—J. J. Plenert, 7319 Whitaker Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Toews, Rosthern, ae 
J. E. Amstutz, Trenton, Ohio 


Kansas 
Kansas 


Harley King, Colfax, Washington 950 
(Wm. Stauffer, Sugarcreek, Ohio, camp and church 


visitor) 
Board ef Publication 

Chairman—H. J. Andres, Newton, 
A. J. Richert, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Secretary—J. M. Suderman, Newton, Kansas .. 
Treasurer—E. W. Baumgartner, Berne, Ind. 

C. Henry Smith, Bluffton, Ohio 

A. A. Penner, Mountain Lake, Minn. SA 


Board of Education 
Chairman—E, G. Kaufman, N. Newton, Kansas 
ta or Ry gh“ Hostetler, N. Newton, Kan. 
bee vas cle Rosenberger, Dalton, Ohio .. 
Boe oo Reedley, Calif. 
-£ Unruh, Freeman, South Dakota .... 
Frinnd Waltner, Mt. Lake, Minnesota 


Emergency Relief Board 
Chairman—I. W. Bauman, Biuffton, Ohio .. 
Vice Chairman—H. A. Fast, N. Newton, Kansas 
Secretary—John C. Mueller, Freeman, S. Dak. 
Treasurer—D. C. Wedel, Halstead, Kansas .. 

Walter Temple, Allentown, Pa. ... - 
Jacob Gerbrandt, Drake, Saskatchewan .. 


Board of Trustees 

Chairman—H. E. Suderman, Newton, Kansas 
Secretary—J. E. Regier, Newton, Kansas ... 
Treasurer—Karl A. Richert, Newton, Kansas .. 

J. J. Eymann, Reedley, California ...... 

J. C. Graber, Freeman, South Dakota .. .. 

C. H. Goering, Moundridge, Kansas 

Committee on Doctrine and Conduct 

Chairman—J. C. Kaufman, Whitewater, Kansas 
Secretary—Willard Claassen, Freeman, S. Dakota 
Treasurer—J. E. Entz, Newton, Kansas 

John Bartel, Delft, Minnesota 

Elmer Basinger, Summerfield, III. 


Placement Committee 
Chairman—Freeman H. Swartz, Norristown, Pa. 1950 
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Secretary—Abraham Warkentin, Newton, Kan. 1950 
P. K. Regier, Reedley, Calif. 1947 
J. H. Enns, 55 Kate St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada .................... 1944 
N. W. Bahnmann, Vancouver, B. C. .. 
P. E. Whitmer, Bluffton, Ohio 


Trace Comtisbo Kan 1944 
hairman—H. T. Unruh, sboro, Kansas .. 
Vice Chairman—J. N. Smucker, Bluffton, Ohio 1944 
Secretary—E. J. Bohn, Millersburg, Ind. .... 1947 
Treasurer—L. J. Horsch, Ontario, California 1950 
Emil Waltner, Freeman, South Dakota .. 1947 
John G. Rempel, Rosthern, Saskatchewan 1944 


Church Unity Committee 
Chairman—Benj. Ewert, 286 River Ave., 
riya Fr ai =r M 1950 
ecretary—William F. Unruh, Moun 
= I. a Dick, Mountain Lake, Minnesota .... 1947 
Arnold E. Funk, Hillsboro, Kansas 
J. E. Kaufman, Inman, Kansas 
John Regier, Laird, Saskatchewan 
Members Bible School and Seminary Board 
Lester Hostetler, North Newton, Kansas .... 1! 
. S. Rosenberger, Dalton, Ohio 
. Kaufman, North Newton, Kansas ... 
. Baumgartner, Berne, Indiana . 
-- Smucker, Bluffton, Ohio 
Krehbiel, Newton, 
AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 
Women’s Missionary Societies 
Honorary President—Mrs. S. Haury, Newiee: 


944 
1944 
- 1947 


nsas 
President—Mrs. A. M. Lohrentz, McPherson, Kans. 
Vice President—Mrs. R. A. Goerz, Newton, Kansas 
Sec.-Treas.—Mrs. Frieda Regier Entz, Newton, Kans 


Literature Committee 
Chairman—Mrs. J. S. Schultz, Bluffton, Ohio 
Secy.-Treas.—Mrs. A. J. Neuenschwander, Quaker- 

town, Pennsylvania 
Librarian—Mrs. A. E. Krieder, Goshen, Indiana 
Junior and Intermediate Department 
Miss Huldah Myers, Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


District Advisors 
Northern District—Mrs. P. R. Schroeder, Chairman, 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
Eastern District—Mrs. J. R. Fretz, Secy.-Treas. 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
Western District—Miss Elizabeth Andres, Newton, 


Kansas 
Middle District—Mrs. Menno Burkhalter, Berne, 
Indiana 


Pacific District—Mrs. D. C. Krehbiel, Reedley, Calif. 
Canada—Mrs. G. A. Krehbiel, Drake, Saskatchewan 


All-Mennenite Committee 
Miss Emma Ruth, Reedley, Calif. 

Young People’s Union 
President—Ted Claassen, Newton, Kansas 
Vice President—Arthur Wenger, Shafter, Calif. 
Secy.-Treas.—Dorothy Dietz, Quakertown, Pa. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


America 

Oklahoma— 

Clinton: Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Ediger (serving also 
Hammon and Thomas) 

Canton: Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Friesen (serving also 
Longdale and Fonda) 

Montana— 

Lame Deer: Mr. and Mrs. R. Petter (supervising 
also Birney.) 

Busby: Mr. and Mrs. A. Habegger 

Ashland: Mrs. V. Petter, assisted by Miss Gibbs. 

Arizona— ? 

Oraibi: Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Suderman 

Hotevilla: Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Schirmer 

eae ery, (Moen Copi): Mr. and Mrs. F. A. John- 


India 
Champa, C. P.— 
Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Penner 
Doctors H. R. and Ella Bauman (on furlough) 
Miss Eva Pauls, nurse 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ratzlaff 
Mr. and Mrs. Orlando Waltner 
Janjgir, C. P.— 


Miss Martha Burkhalter 
Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Moyer 
Miss Helen Nickel 
Mauhaudah— 
Korba, C. P.— 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Jantzen 
Jagdispur, C. P.— 
Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Dester 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Duerksen 
Augusta Schmidt (on furlough) 
Mr. and Mrs. John Thiessen 
China 
Kai Chow, Hopei Province 
Miss Elizabeth Goertz (Interned) 
Miss Marie J. Regier (Interned) 
Tamingfu, Hopei Prov.— 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Brown (On furlough) 
Miss Wilhelmina Kuyi (on furlough) 


Philippines 


Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Jantzen (Interned) 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Dirks (Interned) 
. and Mrs. Lester Wuthrich (Interned) 
America (on furlough and evacuated) 
. and Mrs. S. F. Pannabecker, Bluffton, O. 
. and Mrs. W. C. Voth, Newton, Kans. 
Dr. and Mrs. C. L. Pannabecker, Gibson City, Ill. 
Miss Aganetha Fast, Mt. Lake, Minn. 
Miss Etta R. Davis, Lansdale, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. August Ewert, Mt. Lake, Minn. 
. and Mrs. P. A. Penner, Newton, Kans. 
. and Mrs. P. A. Wenger 
. and Mrs. F. J. Isaac, Newton, Kansas 


HOME MISSIONS 


The Workers and Their Fields 
In Canada 


Baguio 


Itinerant Workers: 
. J. P. Bueckert Gretna, Manitoba, R.R. 
. Chas. B. Codette, Saskatchewan 
7 & DPD. Rosemary, Alberta 
J. P. Klassen, 55 Kate Street, Winnipeg. Man. 
. William Martens Grantham, Alberta 
. G. G. Neufeld Whitewater, Manitoba 
. Jacob J. Langham, Sask. 
. John J. Nickel Main Centre, Sask. 
. Johannes Regier Laird, Sask. 
Rev. John G. Rempel Rosthern, Sask. 
Rev. C. F. Sawatzky Laird, Sask. 
Rev. Jacob Toews Glenlea, Manitoba 
Workers in Cities, Girls Homes: 
(a) Miss Lena Epp, Matron, 412 Banatyne Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Rev. J. H. Enns, Spiritual Leader and Bible teacher, 
392 Alex. Ave., Winnipeg Manitoba 
(b) Rev. and Mrs. J. J. Thiessen, Supt. and Matron, 
443-3rd Avenue N. Saskatoon, Sask. Rev. Thiessen 
is also Pastor of the Church in Saskatoon. 
(c) Rev. and Mrs. Jacob B. Wiens, Supt. and Mat- 
ron, 6460 St. George Street, Vancouver, B.C. Rev. 
Wiens is also Pastor of the Church in Vancouver. 
Rev. I. I. Friesen, 864 Downing St., Winnipeg, Man. 
Pastor, Bethel Church. 
Rev. Arnold A. Fast, 84 Greenwood St., Toronto, 
Ontario. Pastor United Mennonite Church, Toronto. 
Other Workers: 
Rev. Is. A. Derksen Herbert, Sask. 
Rev. D. Hausknecht Sardis, B.C. 
Rev. Jacob H. Janzen, 164 Erb St. Waterloo, Ontario 
Rev. John Jul. Klassen Yarrow, B.C. 
Mr. J. N. Kroeker Great Deer, Sask. 
Rev. C. C. Matthias Rabbit Lake, Sask. 
Rev. Jacob D. Nickel Lymburn, Alberta 
Mr. A. T. Wiens Reesor, Ontario 
Workers in the United States 
Calvary Mennonite Church, Mechanics Grove, Pa. 
tage — Mrs. Sylvan S. Lehman’ Quarryville, 
a., R.R. 
Miss Catherine Niswander, Parish Worker in Phila- 
delphia, 2011 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Memorial Mennonite Church, Altoona, Pa., Rev. and 
Mrs. Del E. Welty, 220411th Avenue, Al- 
toona, Pa. 
Smith Corner Mennonite Church, East Freedom, Pa. 
Rev. and Mrs. John S. Raugh, East Fredom, Pa. 
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First Mennonite Church, 73rd and Laflin St. Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Rev. and Mrs. Erwin Albrecht, 
1500 West 72nd Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mennonite Bible Mission, 4221 Rockwell St. 
Chicago, Illinois. Rev. and Mrs. John T. Neu- 
feld, 4215 So. Rockwell Street, Chicago, Il. 

First Mennonite Church, Hutchinson, Kansas. Rev. 
and Mrs. Clyde Dirks, 725 East 7th St. Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

Alberta Community Church, 5138 N.E. 23rd Avenue 
and Summer Streets, Portland, Oregon. Rev. 
and Mrs. Herman Wiebe, 5215 N.E. 23rd Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Churches Supported in Cooperation with District 
Conferences 
Mennonite Mission Church, Fredonia, Kansas. Served 
by Bethel College Students preparing for 
Ministry. 
Bethel Mennonite Church, Winton, California, Rev. 
and Mrs. J. P. Glanzer, Winton, California. 


Southern Mountain Work 
Miss Elsa E. Grantland, Paint Rock, North Caro- 
lina. Bible Classes in Public Schools, Sunday 
Schools and Personal Work. 


District Conference Officers 
The Eastern District Officers are: 
Sylvan Lehman, President, - Quarryville, Pa. 
Russel Mast, Vice President Bedminster, Pa. 


Olin Krehbiel, Secretary Lansdale, Pa. 
Alvin Alderfer, Treasurer Holmesburg, Pa. 


The Northern District Officers are 


Erland Waltner, President Mt. Lake, Minn. 
are Ortmann, V. Pres. ......-. Warroad, Minn. 
r- Kleinsasser, Sec., Freeman, S. Dak. 

i Penner, Treas. Mt. Lake, Minn. 
Aaciph Preheim, Statistician, .. Hurley, S. Dakota 


The Middle District Officers are: 
J. N. Smucker, President Bluffton, Ohio 
G. T. Soldner, Vice President, Bluffton, Ohio 
Gerhard Buhler, Secretary Lima, Ohio 
L. A. Geiger, Treasurer, Pandora, Ohio 


The Pacific District Officers are: 
President, Phil A. Wedel, Aberdeen, Idaho 
Vice President, Earl Salzman Upland Calif. 
Secretary, Arthur D. Wenger, Shafter Calif. 
‘freasurer, John C. Jantz, Odessa, Wash. 


The Western District Conference 
President, D. C. Halstead, Kansas 
Vice President, H. T. . Hillsboro, Kansas 
Secretary, Herbert Miller Deer Creek, Okla. 


The Canadian Conference 
President, J. J. Thiessen Saskatoon, Sask. 
Vice President, Benj. Ewert .. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Secretary, J. G. Remple, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Ministers of the General Conference 


WESTERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Albrecht, Abraham Newton, Kansas 
Albrecht, Franz Beatrice, Nebraska 
) On eg Oe | errr s meres tte Newton, Kansas 
Baergen, Jacob (Newton, Kans.) —_. Oklahoma 
Banman, J. J. Newton, Kansas 
Bechtel, A. Hanston, Kansas 
Bergen, PAWS slsle asec ce. na ee aes Goltry, Oklahoma 
Brand, D. J. Albany, Georgia 
PIMC EES a pacdees ac-ve 54 rare voce Goessel, Kansas 
Buller, P. Goessel, Kansas 
Claassen, H. Albert .. 1508 Elk St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
Dester, H. Basna, C. P., India 
Dirks, Clyde H., 725 East 7th St., Hutchinson, Kans. 
Dirks, A. Jacob Halstead, Kansas 
Dirks, Marvin Philippine Islands 
Duerksen, J. R. Basna, C. P. India 
Duerksen, J. . 582 W. 12th, Newton, Kansas 
Dyck, A. J. Inman, Kansas 
Dyck, H. J. ‘ cae Kansas 
Dyck, Walter H.. Beatrice, Nebr. 
Eck, Marvin Chicago, Ill. 

Buhler, Kansas 
. Clinton, Oklahoma 
Newton, Kansas 


We erecale as seaiets cian te North Newton, Kansas 

Fast. H. P. Orienta, Oklahoma 
Frantz, Peter E., 655 So. Lorraine Ave., Wichita, Ks. 
Franzen, Hen North Newton, Kansas 
CPEG a asi dds oe aw sacae Newton, Kansas 
Gustav Newton, Kansas 

SPREE Gs ii'e'd jared cia tala pcan Reba aR Cornville, Ariz. 
Friesen, Adolf Route 3, Newton, Kansas 
Friesen, Arthur Canton, Oklahoma 
Friesen, C. B. Bessie, Oklahoma 
Friesen, Gerhard Newton, Kansas 
Friesen. Karl Newton, Kansas 
Funck, Henry Hydro, Oklahoma 
Funk, Arnold E. Hillsboro, Kansas 
Gaeddert, Albert Moundridge, Kansas 
Gering. Walter A. Moundridge, Kansas 
Goering, C Moundridge, Kansas 
Goering, S. J. ...........45. North Newton, Kansas 
Goertz,-P. S. North Newton, Kansas 
Graber, Victor Plains, Kansas 
Harder, B. Whitewater, Kansas 
Harder, H. Geary, Okla. 


Whitewater, Kansas 
Corn, Oklahoma 
North Newton, Kansas 
Newton, Kansas. 
Newton, Kansas. 
Jantzen, Jacob Cordell, Oklahoma 
Jantzen, Lubin W. Meno, Okla. 
RT oS | a eosin Lehigh, Kansas 
Janzen, J. M. Hesston, Kansas 
Kaufman, E. . North Newton, Kansas 
Kaufman, J: C. Whitewater, Kansas. 
Kaufman, J. E. Kansas. 
Kliewer. Menno H. ........ North Newton, Kansas 
Kopper, George Arlington, Kansas 
Krehbiel, C. E. Newton, Kansas: 
Kreider, Amos E. Goshen, Indiana 
Kuhlmann, Paul Omaha, Nebraska 
Lichti, John Deer Creek, Oklahoma 
Lorenz, J. W., 2601 N. Lorraine, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Miller, Herbert E. .......... Deer Creek, Oklahoma 
Mouttet, Sol. Inola, Oklahoma. 
Moyer, Ba North Newton, Kansas. 
Neuenschwander, E. J. McPherson, Kansas. 
Neufeld, ys Tr. Inman, Kansas 
Neufeldt, H. T. Enid, Oklahoma 
Pankratz, Franz Burrton, Kans. 
Penner, Cornelius 1523 High St., Beatrice, Nebraska 
Penner, P. A Newton, Kansas. 
Penner, P. W. , C. P., India 
WRBUSIAT Els ie. cive esc ss sear eeleteute Newton, Kansas 
Regier, Arnold North Newton, Kansas. 
Regier, G. B. Inola, Oklahoma 
Regier, Hillsboro, Kansas: 
Regier, Durham, Kansas. 
Reimer, Holmesville. Nebraska 
Ponca City, Okla. 

. North Newton, Kansas 
; Newton, Kansas 
. Whitewater, Kansas: 

"1607 N. Poplar, Newton, Kansas 
ae Mac Intosh, New Mexico: 

Schmidt, 4 Medford, Oklahoma 
Schmidt, Meno, Oklahoma 
Schmidt. Baw. Sb. 343 So. Chautauqua, Wichita. Ks. 
Schmidt, H. Newton, Kansas: 
Schmidt, H. Meno, Oklahoma 
Schmidt, J. B. Pawnee Rock, Kansas: 
Schmidt, John F. Pueblo, Colo. 
Schmidt, Rudolph Ft. Cobb, Okla. 
Stucky, Fritz Mountain View, Oklahoma 
Suderman, J. Newton, Kansas: 
Suderman, John P. Oraibi, Arizona. 


Hege, ‘Henry 
Hostetler, Lester 
Isaac, Ferd. J 
Jantzen, H. P. 


Walter H. 


Riesen, H. 
Riesen, Ronald von .. 
Richert, P. 





Thiessen, Henry 
Thiessen, John 
Tschetter, P. P. 
Unruh, Albert J. 
Unruh, D. D. 
Unruh, 

Unruh, 

Unruh, 

Unruh, Wm. F. 

Van der Smissen, Alvin 
Van der Smissen, C. 
Voran, C. J. 
Voth, C. H. 
yoee John J. 
Voth, P. R. 


Warkentin, A. 
Wedel, C. C. 
Wedel, David C. 
Wedel, Garman 
Wedel, ryt 


Weinbrenner, Reynold .... 


Wiens, P 
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sag fi erasiag ep, Kansas 
Basna, C. India 
Pretty Erairie. "Kansas 
Meno, Okla. 

Buhler, Kansas 


specs Moundridge, 


Buhler, K 


Kingman, 
Inman, 


... North Newton, 


North Newton, 
Newton, 
Newton, Kansas 


Kansas 


Satan Cate Halstead, Kansas 


North Newton, Kansas 
Moundridge, Kansas 
North Newton, Kansas 
Kansas 


NORTHERN DISTRICT. CONFERENCE 


Balzer, J. J. 
Barkman, J. R. 
Bartel, John 
Claassen, Willard K. 
Dahlenburg, Paul 
Dick, Elmer J 
Dick, George 
Dick, Isaac J. 
Duerksen, Edward 
Hitzen, David P. 
Epp, 

Epp, k 
Epp, John F. 
Eschelman, Ray 
Ewert, Albert 
Ewert, August 

Fast, Alvin A. 
Flickinger, 

Friesen, Abraham W. 
Friesen, Jacob A. 
Friesen, Jacob T. 
Friesen, Peter J. 
Gross, Harold 
Harder, D. D. 
Harder, 

Hofer, Jacob B. 
Kleinsasser, J. W. 
Kleinsasser, PP: 
Linscheid, L. H. 
Mierau, Hugo 
Ortmann, Arthur 
Ortmann, Helmuth 
Preheim, P. 
Quiring, H. H. 
Heater. Jacob J. 
Rupp, H. 
raters. Victor 
Schultz, Albert 
Schultz, David ae 
Schrag, John J. A 
Stoesz, Jacob 
Tieszen, David D. 
Tieszen, Derk P. 
Tieszen, J. A. 
Toavs, Daniel A. 
Toavs, Jesse A. 
Toews, Gerhard J. 
Unruh, A. P. 
Unruh, H. P. 


Waltner, Erland 
Waltner, Orlando 


Ae Freeman, S. 


.. 1905 Lothrop St., 


. Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Henderson, Nebr. 
Delft, Minn. 

Freeman, S. D. 
Langdon, N. Dak. 
Frazer, Montana 
Bloomfield, Montana 


... Mountain Lake, Minn. 


Avon, So. Dakota 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Henderson, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Susser siete Henderson, Nebr. 


Dakota 


Minn, 

Madrid, Nebraska 
Alsen, North Dakota 
Henderson, Nebraska 


Waener, S. 
Li 


.... Spink, South Dakota 
... North Newton, Kansas 


Butterfield, Minn. 
Freeman, S. Dakota 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Butterfield, Minn. 
Dolton, So. Dak. 
Doland, South Dakota 
Dakota 
Freeman, South Dakota 
Hartford, Conn. 
Warroad, Minn. 
Munich, North Dakota 


Sm easere Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Freeman, S. Dakota 


a shcsaterapis Westbrook, Minn. 


Butterfield, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Parker, S. Dakota 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Marion South Dakota 


... Marion, South Dakota 


Marion, S. Dakota 


.... Wolf Point, Montana 
... Mountain Lake, Minn. 
. Freeman, South Dakota 


Richey, Montana 
South Dakota 
Marion, S. Dakota 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Champa, C. P., India 


In Saskatchewan 


Andres, Bernh. J. 
Balzer, —— H 


Boschman, 


Bueckert, David 
Bueckert, Franz F. 
Derksen, Isaac A. 
Dirks, Charlie, 
Dueck, Johann, 
Dyck, Franz P. 
Dyck, Gerh. Is. 
Dyck, Hans, 
Dyck, H. A. 
Dyck, Isaac 
Ellias, Gerhard Four Corner 
Bis. (Cornel Ki. casi aialesscas ot as seers deg ot eee 
Ens, Mayfair 
Ens, Teddington 
Barnes Crossing 
......- Waldheim 


Federau, 
Friesen, 
Friesen, Se 
Friesen, a ade Leroy 
Friesen, Laird 
Friesen, 

Friesen, Richard C. 
Funk, Abram ........ 
Heinrichs, —- wits 


Four Corner 
. Carrot River 
..2 Northvale 
.... Drake 
Hague 
Glenbush 
: ee Lake 
Klassen, : Sivan ve a 
Klassen, Jacob .... Laird 
IREEO | EOTY Eo 5) sia's orhiow aE esas deed ae wee Superb 
Koop, Peter Aberdeen 
Kroeker, Kl. D. Sand Beach 
Martens, Abram A. Glenbush 
Matthies,. Corn. C. Rabbit Lake 
Neudorf, Heinrich - 
Nickel, Jacob J. 
Nickel, Joh. J. 
Nickel, Val. E. 
Pauls, Arthur 
Pauls, Jacob 
Penner, Is. 
Penner, H. 


Plenert, Peter H. 
Plett, H. G. 


Klassen, Heinrich 


PACIFIC DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Baumgartner, S. S., S. E. Grant, Portland, Ore. 
Becker, Peter Aberdeen, Idaho 
H. B. -- Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los ee Cae 

oS em, Oregon 
Glanzer. J. P. Winton, California 
BMRA. ats st 25:45 54h Ped Paso Robles, California 
iz Es igt - Seep eee neni ciety Winton, California 
ae 29 Paso Robles, Calif. 

Colfax, Washington 

Albany, Washington 

Blaine, Wash. 

Kroeker, OME noe yas ce cca ts Reedley, California 
meovele. J. H. Reedley, Calif. 
Lehmann, M. M. .............. Monroe, Washington 
allas, Oregon 


Upland, California 
Miller. Edmund J. Lind, Washington 
Nachtigal, Peter 
Niswander, M. A. ....:........ ; 
PU a) 2 ee eee . Reedley, California 
Regier, P. K. . Reedley, Calif. 
Regier, Np en A., "739 E. 78 St. Los Unlend Calif. 


Salzman, Ea land, 
Schultz, David D. Paso Robles. 
Ummel, Chr. Shafter, 
Voth, H. D. Escondido, 

Voth, J. J. Upland, California 
Waltner, John Odessa, Washington 
Wedel, Frank T., 2035 E. 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wedel, Philip A. Aberdeen, Idaho 
Wenger, Arthur D. Shafter, Calif. 
Widmer, Herbert, Garfield, Washington 
Wiebe, Alfred Upland, Calif. 
Wiens, Aran J. .......... Box 202, Lynden, Wash. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Amstutz, S. S. Quarryville, Pa. 
Bauman, Dr. and Mrs. Harvey R. (On furlough) 

Champa, C. P. India 
Bohn, Ernest J. 9260-0 .. Millersburg, Ind. 
Burkholder, Harold 'D. .~ Quakertown, Pa. 
Dick, Walter, J. 3150 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Foulke, Linford Quakertown, 
Geigley, A. W. Fairfield, 
Graybili, Benjamin S. Richfield, 
Greger, George D. . Schellsburg, 
Hess, Elmer D., 343° Main | a ee Denver, 
Johnson, Elmer E. S ls area oe ing 
Krehbiel, Olin A. nsdale, Pa. 
Landes, Howard T., 6813 Clearview St., Bs ge 
hia a 
Lehman, Sylver Ss. Q 1yille, Pa. 
Martin, Amos F., 332 Manor Ave., Millersville, Pa. 
Mast, Russel oe Bedminster, Pa. 
Moyer, Samuel T. Janjgir, C. P., India 
Neuenschwander, A. J. 724 Juniper St., vail 
ce, Howard G. .. 1443 Chew St., Allentown, Pa. 
P lenert, J. J. .....- 7319 Whitaker Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Raugh, John G. F 
Rosenberger, S. M., R.R. 2, Quakertown, Pa. 
Shelly, Andrew R., Student .. Kitchener, Ontario 
Shelly, Elwood S. .... 440 Dotts St., Pennsburg. Pa. 
Shelly, Paul R., 600 W. 122 St., New York, N. 
Shelly, Ward, Coopersburg, Pa. 
Slotterback, E. F. R. 2, Bluffton, Ohio 
Snyder, A. S. 104 E. 2nd Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Stoneback, G. S. Box 126, Fairfield, Pa. 
Stubbs, R. V. Bowmansville, Pa. 
Swartz, Freeman H., 507 Hamilton St., Norristown, 
Welty, Delbert E. Altoona. Pa. 
Wenger, Mr. and Mrs. Paul ... awk 


LICENTIATES 
Harnish, Martin K. Quarryville, Pa. 
Hunter, " ... 1929 Fifth Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Rosenberger, Harleigh Student, Colgate, Rochester 


Temple, Walter H., 238 South 14th St., 
Unruh, John Hatfield, Pa. 


MIDDLE DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Albrecht, Erwin .... 1500 W. 72 Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Amstutz, ) oc! DIARRA Ae ae ere wee Trenton, Ohio 
Augsburger, Wm. ... iseceeesace OMaOrin, Ill: 
Basinger, Elmer Summerfield, Ill. 
Bauman, Irwin W. Bluffton, Ohio 
Boehr, P. J. Pandora, Ohio 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Pandora, Ohio 
SAE et Eat oak aa tare Se sw wohely Ch ES 4,08 Versailles, Mo. 
REE Ae Fea cide: cata! dx ied es -a.9.0[ohe mote ela te Everett, Ohio 
Metzker, Leonard Wayland, Iowa 
Mullett, E. S. Wayland, Iowa 
Musser, Forrest Pandora, Ohio 
Neufeld, John T., 4215 So. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 
Niswander, M. A. Upland, Calif. 
Nunemaker, H. Donnellson, Iowa 
Pannabecker, S. Bluffton, Ohio 
Raid, Howard D. Fortuna, Mo. 
Ramseyer, L. L. Bluffton, Ohio 
Rosenberger, A. S. .. Dalton, Ohio 
Schultz, A. C. Bluffton, Ohio 
Smucker, Donovan Wadsworth, Ohio 
Smucker, J. N. Bluffton, Ohio 
Salter. Gol bi. ek sss eeicaou sts oscee are Bluffton, Ohio 
Stauffer, Wm. H. ..............-- Sugarcreek, Ohio 
Suckau, C. H. sseeeeeesessss.. Omaha, Nebraska 
Unruh, Daniel : Pandora, Ohio 
Unruh, P. D. Newport, Washington 
Whitmer, P. E. Pandora, Ohio 


Allentown, 


Esau, J. J. 
Hass, Jacob 


OLD MEXICO 


Cuauhtemoc, Chihuahua 
ger und Aelteste der Konferenz der 
Mennoniten in Canada. Juli 1943 
*AELTESTER 
In Ontario 


Janzen, Jacob 


Braun, Waterloo 


“Klassen, D. D. 


New Hamburg 
Windsor 
Virgil 
Leamington 
Leen 
Virgil 
... Leamington 
84 Greenwood Ave. 
. Vineland 
Beamsville 
eta ... Wheatley 
- Waterloo, 164 Erb St. West 
Vineland 
Niagara on the Lake 
Kingsville 
Guelph 
Wis Seitisid ioe paras Magers on the Lake 
a antes ... Leamington 
Winona 
Port Rowan 
Leamington 
Vineland 
. St. Catherines, 29 Garnet St. 
Blythewood 
Leamington 
Vineland 


Dick, Isaac J. 
Dick, Johann J. 
Dirks, Peter H. 
Driedger, Jacob N. 
Driedger, N. N. . 
Epp, Abram H. 
Epp, Jacob J. 
Fast, Arnold A. 
Fransen, Nikol 
Harder, Abr. H. 
Janzen, Jacob D. 
Janzen, Jacob H. 
Koop, Dietr. H. 
Kroeker, Peter P. 
Lepp, Herman P. 
Litke, Joh. D. 
Neufeld, C. K. 
Penner Jacob J. 
Peters, A 
Reimer, 
Rempel, } 
Sawatzky, Dietr. J. 
Schellenberg, W. J. 
Schmidt, Nik. H. 
Tiessen, C. H. 
Wichert, Joh. J. 


Abrahams, David 
Adrian, John D. 
Becker, H. J. 
Bergen, 

Born, Heinrich 
Born, Jacob P. 


Headingley 
Winkler 
Marquette 
Winnipegosis 
Altona 
Whitewater 
McCreary 
Niverville 

decile Sn ee enero Plum Coulee 
Gretna, R.R. 1—5 
Morden 


Bueckert, Abram P. 
Bueckert, Joh. P. 
Buhr, Wilh. S. 
Drieuger, Joh. A. Marquette 
Enns, Heinr. G. (Reinland) Winkler 
Enns, Joh. H. ...... Winnipeg 392 Alexander Ave. 
Enns, Joh. J. Gruenthal 
Enns, Wilh. H. Springstein 
Epp, Heinrich M. Lena 
Epp, Johann 

Ewert, Benjamin 
Fast, David J. ...... 
Friesen, Heinr. H. . 
Friesen, Harry S. 
Friesen, Joh. C. 
Friesen Is. Is. 
Funk, Jacob 
Heinrichs, 

Heinrichs, Peter J. 
Heinrichs, Peter P. 
Heinrichs, Wilh. P. 
Hoeppner, Jacob N. 
Hooge, Johann J. 
Isaak, Abram J. 
Janzen, Corn. C. 
Janzen, Johann H. 
Kehler. Peter P. 
Klassen, David 
Klassen. D. D. 


Lowe werk 

Winnipeg 286 River Ave. 
Chortitz 

. St. Elizabeth 


Winnipeg 
Steinbach 
Plum Coulee 
St. Elizabeth 


Plum Coulee 
Oak River 

‘’ innipegosis 
Morden 
Altona 
Culross 

Sialohate ardent Sl Sa re metre al start ae Homewood 
Steinbach 

DAR erage bere cinns Gretna 
Niverville 


Klassen, Jacob H. 
Klassen, Jacob J. 
Klassen, Jacob K. Gretna 
Klassen, Joh. P. ............ Winnipeg, 55 Kate St. 
Krahn, Corn. B. Reinland, P. O. Winkler 
Loewen, David H. Gretna 
Loewen, Daniel J. North Kildonan 
Loewen, Jacob Arden 
Loewen, Jacob J. 

Loewen, Peter Steinbach 
Loeppky, Joh. D. Rosenfeld 
Neufeld, Abram G. Ninga 
Neufeld, Gerh. G. Boissevain 
Neufeld, Gerh. G. Whitewater 
Neufeld, Gerh. G. Manitou 
Nickel, Joh. F. Steinbach 
Olfert, Heinr. J. 

Pankratz, Jacob 

Pauls, Jacob M. 

Penner, Isaac C. 

Penner, Peter C. 

Peters, Corn. G. 
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Peters, Jacob 

Peters, 

Peters, 

Poettker, Johann 

Reimer, Peter J. 

Rempel, Peter A. 

Rogalsky, Joh. J. 

Sawatzky, Franz F. 

Schaefer, Paul J. 

Schmidt, Jacob W. ...----+--++++:- 
Schroeder, Victor J. ....+-+-+++++> 
Schultz, David 

Schultz, Jacob, J. 

Schulz, Peter 

Siemens, Jacob J. 

Teichroeb, Abram A. 

Toews, Jacob J 

Voth, Jacob 
Warkentin, 
Warkentin, 
Warkentin, Isaac 

Warkentin, Jacob, 

Regier, Johannes, 

Rempel, Bernh. D. 

Rempel, David H. ....-----++seererererer es 
Rempel, Joh. G. Spee 

Sawatzky, C. F. 
Schellenberg, J 

Schroeder, Paul 

Siebert, Johann 

Thiessen, Jacob J. Saskatoon, 
Thiessen, Martin 

Toews, David 

Vogt, Peter .....--.--- cece cree rete er estes 
Warkentin, Corn. J. 
Warkentin, Gerhard, 
Warkentin, P.J.A. .... 
Wiens, Gerh. B. 

Wiens, 


Steinbach 
Gretna 

....... Glenlea 
Plum Coulee 
Plum Coulee 
Gretna 

North Kildonan 
Altona 

e 


Dominion City 
St. Elizabeth 
Giroux 


Abram 
Heinr. 


e., 
Rosthern 
Herschel 
Dundurn 
Herschel 
Herschel 


Gouldtown 


Avi . 
Fitzmaurice 
Ratner 


Herbert 


Dundurn 


Zacharias, Gerh, 
Zacharias, J. L. Waldheim 


Adrian, Leonard Countess 
Boese, David 

Dueck, Franz W. 

Dyck, Peter P. .......-. cece ee ee cece eens Rosemary 
Dyck, Peter W. Rosema! 
Enns, Abram, 

Epp, Abram C. 


Clavet 


Epp, Peter P. 

Franz, Gerhard 

Friesen, Peter A. 

Froese, Peter .....-.-.+:---seeeeereeceree 
Goossen, Peter P. 

Harder, Corn. D. 

Heidebrecht, D. A. 
Heidebrecht, A. D. 
Janzen, Daniel 
Janzen, David P. 
Janzen, Franz 
Janzen, Klaas, 
Kaabe, Wilhelm, 
Klassen, Jacob A. 
Koop, Abram 
Martens, Wilh. G. 
Neufeld, 

Neufeld, J 
Neufeld, 

Neufeld, D 
Neufeld, 

Neufeld, H 


Nickel, 

Pauls, Wilhelm, 
Paetkau, Abram, 
Penner, Joh. P. .... 
Regehr, Peter 
Sawatzky, Joh. J. 
Vogt, Johann, 


Gem 
Springridge 
Vauxhall 
Namaka 
Pincher Creek 


In British Columbia 


Bahnmann, N. W. ............ Vancouver, Box 957 

Baerg, Jacob J. County Line 

Brucks, Jacob, Sardis 

Doerksen, David J. .. 

Dueck, Heinr. H. 

Epp, Peter P. 

Friesen, B. x 

Friesen, Nick. 

Goertz, Johann, . 

Hausknecht, David 

Janzen, Aron J. 

Klassen, Joh. 

Loewen, A. 

Loewen, 

Siemens, 

Thiessen, Jacob J. 

Tilitzky, Korn. G. 

Warkentin, Abram 

Wiebe, J. A. 

Wiens, Jacob B. .. Vancouver, 6460 St. George St. 
(Benjamin Ewert, Statistiker) 


PACIFIC DISTRICT 


Jan. 1, 1942 to Jan. 1, 1943 


F. F. Janzen 


LS 


Name of Church, Location and Pastor 


Alberta Community, Portland, Oregon 

- Bethel, Winton Calif., J. P. Glanzer 
Emmanuel Menn., Pratum, Oregon, D. J. Unruh 
First, Aberdeen, Idaho, Phil. A. Wedel 

First, Colfax, Washington, W. Harley King 
First, Dear Park, Washington 

First, Paso Robles, California, C. Hege 

First, Reedley, Calif., P. K. Regier 

First, Monroe, Washington, M. M. Lehmann 
First, Shafter, Calif., Arthur D. Wenger 
First, Upland, Calif., Earl Salzman 

Grace, Albany, Oregon, P. A. Kliewer 

Grace, Dallas, Oregon, Homer Leisy 
Immanuel, Los Angeles, Calif., W. A. Regier 
Menno, Lind, Washington, Edmund J. Miller 
Newport, Newport, Washington, P. D. Unruh 
Second, Paso Robles, Calif., F. F. Jantzen 


pO Church 


ae 


Expenditures 


s 
@o 
z 
E. a 
z 
i] 


Sun. School 
iS 

L. M. S. 
Sun. School 


= 
irs) 
® 


a= 
Oo 


28 
70 


Fe.28 Rss 
SBSSSEREB 


100 
66 
158 


8 
8 


64.00 
286.46 
9.50 
21.63 
9.60 


RSEESRSARHoBS SH 


416 
115 
90 


= 
oo 


26 
12 
27 


Ro 


596.00 


——_——————————————— 00 ee 
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PACIFIC DISTRICT (Continued) 


Maintenance Contributions 


J 


Name 


Total Exp 
Charity & 
Other Purposes 


Relief 
&R 
2 Edu. & Schools 


Alberta Community y 3 1547.00 50.00 65.00 45.00 71. 416. 

Winton, Calif. U 500.00 40.00 60.00 _ js 50.00 20. 10. 214. 

Pratum, Oregon y 1963.64 429.82 296.19 200.66 21.00 1331.01 
Aberdeen, Idaho s 3816.10 1703.26 898.74 i 2022.85 311.17 5727.67 11562.43 
Colfax, Wash. : 2564.00 456.00 234.00 : 350.00 111.00 448.00 2128.00 
Deer Park Wash. i 66.80 111.91 36.05 : 50.00 219.46 
Paso Robles, Calif. } 1324.00 286.00 247.00 2 72.00 30.00 69.00 795. 

Reedley, Calif. Ns 50.00 5626.88 798.18 656.33 é 135.82 362.00 815.66 3574.94 
Monroe, Wash. 1193.73 449.60 185.35 9.35 204.73 1029.23 
Shafter, Calif. 7.50 1950.53 280.55 250.56 i 11.50 14.67 28.93 _ 600.88 
Upland, Calif. 7333.65 684.17 242.59 78.14 161.62 569.52 2290.50 
Albany, Oregon 127.54 2193.81 203.45 126.18 : 176.66 28.50 557.29 
Dallas, Oregon 1383.00 69.00 3435.47 398.28 142.20 ‘ 62.61 120.21 312.00 1225.30 
Los Angeles, Calif. 213.44 10445.66 902.56 492.77 J 87.62 2026.95 
Lind, Wash. 17.52 19.45 1897.07 1291.06 633.80 i 3586.12 556.63 1938.31 10239.55 
Newport, Wash. 30.20 643.78 240.72 73.59 100.00 185.98 144.08 744.37 
Paso Robles, Calif. 3.65 22.25 731.50 988.90 403.90 294.20 127.00 145.80 199.00 2158.80 


NORTHERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


5 


Membership and Enrollment 
January 1, 1943 


Address, Church, Pastor, and Sunday School Superintendent 


Sunday School 
Mission Societies 


Christian 
Endeavor 
Local Church 
Expenses 





MINNESOTA 


Mountain Lake, Bethel Mennonite, Erland Waltner, P. J. Voth 
Mountain Lake, Bergfelder, August Ewert, Henry A. Stoesz 
Mountain Lake, First Mennonite, I. J. Dick, Jacob M. Harder 
North of Butterfield, First Mennonite, Victor Sawatsky, R. J. Toews 
Delft, Immanuel Mennonite, John Bartel, Thed. Nickel 

Westbrook, New Home, H. H. Rupp, H. H. Rupp 

Warroad, Woodland Mennonite, Arthur F. Ortmann, D. S. Heppner 
Butterfield, Mennonite, B. J. Nickel, Albert Linscheid 


MONTANA 


Wolf Point, Bethel, Albert Ewert, N. F. Toevs 
Bloomfield, Bethlehem, George Dick, Abe Schultz 
Lustre, Bethel, Elmer J. Dick, J. D. Huebert 


NEBRASKA 


Henderson, Bethesda, A. W. Friesen, John P. Siebert 
Madrid, First Mennonite, Alvin Fast, G. A. Friesen 
Wisner, Salem Mennonite, no pastor, F. H. Amstutz 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Munich, Salem, Hellmuth Ortman, Willard Schultz 
Alsen, Swiss Mennonite, Waldo Flickinger, Elmer Schrag 
Langdon, Bethel, Paul Dahlenberg, Reuben Krahn 
Arena, Zion Mennonite, no pastor, George Deckert 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Avon, Friedensberg, Edw. Duerksen, H. J. Becker 
Bridgewater, NewHutterthal, Paul J. Tschetter, Jacob J. Hofer 
Doland, Emmanuel Mennonite Jacob A. Friesen, Jacob S. Stahl 
Freeman, Salem Mennonite Willard K. Claassen, E. P. Graber 
Freeman, Bethany, L. H. Linscheid, John S. Congdon 
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Freeman, Hutterthal Mennonite, Jacob B. Hofer, Paul E. Hofer 160 240 160 45 1145.21 
Hitchcock, Hutterthal, Paul J. R. Hofer, Math J. Hofer 150 125 63 108.51 
Huron, Fairfield Bethel, Frank S. Harder, 32 

Marion, Bethesda, Alfred P. Waltner, Ben V. Tieszen 237 230 1404.65 
Marion, Bethel, Jacob A. Tieszen, H. J. Ewert 100 85 85 474.31 
Freeman, Salem-Zion, J. J. Regier, Clarence Deckert , 390 240 100 75 1806.79 


a 


Total 5258 5199 2936 884 38204.17 


NORTHERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE (Continued) 


i 


_ Contributions for the year ending January 1, 1943 
For General Conference Causes 


ee 
46 
a5 


oreign Mission 


Northern District: 

Conference Causes 
ome Mission 
ther Causes 


All Causes Not 
Otherwise 

Non-Combatant 
c. P. S. Camps 


Listed 
Contributions 


F 

H 

Cc. 

Or 

Christian 
Education 
Total 

Full Militay 


a 


Mountain Lake 170.00 2091.78 822.96 1076.50 810.03 
Mountain Lake $12.11 187.79 550.00 X 176.51 4349.73 
Mountain Lake 92.82 2572.10 598.50 1076.65 492.60 9038.76 
No. of Butterfield 35.58 159.67 53.10 110.92 275.16 2102.43 6527.84 
Delft 7.08 831.13 172.66 183.00 92.01 405.70 3323.10 
Westbrook 30.00 ; 10.00 130.00 
Warroad 22.61 140.63 180.00 240.64 859.62 
Butterfield 509.13 273.21 179.65 45.96 4758.16 
Wolf Point 360.62 174.00 84.74 211.44 399.49 2998.72 
Bloomfield 1690.97 305.05 433.07 . 623.36 5399.69 
Lustre 489.14 100.00 79.27 56.86 144.21 1432.43 
Henderson 2305.30 1122.81 3268.80 1019.92 14943.03 
Madrid 247.76 i 138.75 151.25 25.68 14.00 1143.84 
Wisner 172.83 101.78 55.00 40.00 - 669.89 
Munich 375.42 287.40 239.59 146.80 209.42 2361.00 
Alsen 240.99 61.96 59.46 1820.41 
Langdon 37.01 74.00 46.00 800.00 1337.20 
Arena 43.69 79.50 h 11.79 264.30 
Avon 652.45 367.27 53.91 908.37 2038.52 
Bridgewater 101.99 452.50 i: 60.00 70.00 964.00 
' Doland 112.74 203.86 11.21 1333.83 
Freeman 4 930.00 3 2079.64 6750.35 231.93 14128.70 
* Freeman 661.82 152.25 512.85 791.26 4103.74 
Freeman 546.13 i 630.00 512.85 100.00 3382.07 
Hitchcock 72.61 305.27 190.03 26.11 676.42 
Huron 
Marion 24.60 697.70 211.34 671.34 1336.62 7.50 100.18 65.73 4519.66 3 
Marion 138.89 40.79 91.87 322.00 . 10.53 27.16 1105.55 4 3 
Freeman 90.24 1080.08 474.76 1107.98 1598.25 84.60 102.38 156.10 6591.18 7 ill 
Total 890.17 17986.67 9552.11 7669.29 15431.56 5409.36 11413.15 $9827.80 $112540.16 99 79 95 
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The Bethel Church of Mountain Lake, Minn., in addition to the total con- 
tributions listed above raised $24,726.21 toward their new church building 
fund. Adolph Preheim, statistician, Hurley, South Dakota 
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WESTERN DISTRICT 


Local Church Support 


Church, Minister and Address 


Foreign Missions 


Children under 14 y. 
Pupils V. B. School 


Home Missions 
C.P.S. Camps 


Members 


Alexanderwohl, C. C. Wedel, Goessel, Kansas 
Arlington George W. Kopper, Arlington Kansas 
Bergtal, J. B. Schmidt, Pawnee Rock, Kansas 

. Bergtal, Henry Hege, Corn, Oklahoma 

Bethany, E. J. Neuenschwander, McPherson Kansas 
Bethel College, Lester Hostetler, N. Newton Kansas 
Bethel, Henry Funk, Hydro, Oklahoma 

. Bethel, Perryton, Texas 

Brudertal, Arnold Funk, Hillsboro, Kansas 

. Buhler, Henry Fransen, Buhler, Kansas 


ga 
: 


OWAM UTE wor 


. Burrton, Arnold Epp, Burrton, Kansas 

. Deer Creek, Herbert Miller, Deer Creek, Oklahoma 

. Ebenezer, Noah Unruh, Gotebo, Oklahoma 

. Ebenfeld, Victor Graber, Plains, Kansas 

. Eden, Solomon Moutett, Inola, Oklahoma 

. Eden, Walter -Gering, Moundridge, Kansas 

. Einsiedel, A. S. Bechtel, Hanston, Kansas 

. Emmanuel, Garman Wedel, North Newton, Kansas 

. Emmaus, J. C. Kaufman, Whitewater, Kansas 

. First Beatrice, Walter H. Dyck, 1408 N. St. 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


. First Christian, P. P. Wedel, Moundridge, Kansas 

. First Garden, A. J. Dirks, Halstead, Kansas 

. First, H. NW. Harder, Geary Oklahoma 

. First Halstead, David C. Wedel, Halstead, Kansas 

. First Hutchinsoa, C. H. Dirks, 7253 7th St. sc 
ansas 

. First Newton, J. E. Entz, Newton, Kansas 

. First Pretty Prairie, P. P. Tschetter, Pretty Prairie Ks 

. First Ranscm, Elmer Ummel, Arnold, Kansas 

. Friedensfeld, P. M. Franz, Turpin, Oklahoma 

. Friedenstal, Walter H. Regier, Tampa, Kansas 


. Gnadenberk, J. J. Voth, North Newton, Kansas 
. Goessel, P. P. Buller, Goessel, Kansas 
. Grace, Miss Agnes Frey, 1011 West Oklahoma 
Enid, Oklahoma 
. Gruenfeld, Rudolf Schmidt, Fort Cobb, Oklahoma 
. Hebron, T. A. van der Smissen, Buhler, Kansas 
. Herald, C. B. Friesen, Bessie Oklahoma 
. Hillsboro. H. T. Unruh, Hillsboro, Kansas 
. Huffnungsau, A. J. Dyck, Inman, Kansas 
. Hoffnungsau, Jacob Janzen, Cuauahtemoc, Chih, Mex. 
. Hopefield, Gustav Frey, Newton, Kansas 


. Inman, J. E. Kaufman, Inman Kansas 
. Johannestal, J. M. Regier, Hillsboro, Kansas 
. Kidron, A. W. Froese, Cordell, Oklahoma 
. Lehigh, B. H. Janzen, Lehigh, Kansas 343 
Lorraine Ave, P. E. Frantz, 655 S. Lorraine Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 205 
. Meadow Menn., Colby, Kansas 35 419 
. Medford, A. G. Schmidt, Medford, Oklahoma 490 
. New Friedensburg, Vona, Colorado 25 
. New Hopedale, H. U. Schmidt, Meno, Oklahoma 25 1690 
. Pleasant Valley, Victor Graber, Plains, Kansas 78 


- Saron, H. P. Fast, Orienta, Oklahoma 
. Second Beatrice, H. Albert Claassen, 1508 Elk St. 

Beatrice, Nebraska 772 
. Sichar, Menno Kliewer, Cordell, Oklahoma 83 
. Swiss, T. E. Roth, Whitewater, Kansas 
. Tabor, P. H. Richert, Newton, Kansas 1269 
. Walton, Ronald von Riesen, North Newton, Kansas 38 
West Zion, W. F. Unruh, Moundridge, Kansas 708 
Zion, H. J. Dyck, Elbing, Kansas 908 
Zion. J. H. Epp, Kingman, Kansas 7 
Zoar, J. W. Bergen, Goltry, Oklahoma 8 80 1311 143 


SSRARRSS 


(Name in parenthesis is that of person in charge other than pastor.) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT (Continued) 


Sewing Societies 


All Other 
Purposes 


Sunday School Superintendents 


S.S. Members 
Senior C.E. 


Sr a Foreign Missions 


R 


Alexanderwohl, Wilbur Ediger 
Arlington, Alfred Miller 
Bergtal, Max Smith 

Bergtal 

Bethany, M. S. Kaufman 
Bethel College, Eldon Rich 
Bethel, John A. Entz 

Bethel 

Brudertal, Ernest P. Suderman 
Buhler, Herbert W. Buller 


-Burrton, J. V. Regier 

Deer Creek, Elmer Lichti 
Ebenezer 

Ebenfeld, Lenord Johnson 
Eden, William Unrau 

Eden, Gerhard Zerger 

Einsiedel, Edward D. Miller 
Emmanuel 

Emmaus, F. W. Busenitz 

First Beatrice, Alvin L. Reimer 


First Christian, Richard F. Graber 175 
First Garden, Ruben Ewy 172 
First, E. J. Lehman 80 
First Halstead, Harry Dester 265 
First Hutchinson, R. A. Gaeddert 180 
First Newton, Menno Schrag 551 
First Pretty Prairie, Amos J. Flickinger wrod 
First Ransom, R. L. Sargent 

Friedensfeld, P. M. Franz 130 
Friedenstal, Frank Schmidt 175 


Gnadenberg, Reinhold F. Schmidt 166 
Goessel, Martin P. Wedel 380 
Grace, Walter K. Ewert 

Gruenfeld, John Nightingale 

Hebron, P. T. Franz 

Herald, Ernest E. Baergen 

Hillsboro 

Huffnungsau, Eldo Schmidt 

Hoffnungsau 

Hopefield, Peter C. Stucky 


Inman, Ed Wiens 

Johannestal, Menno Plett 

Kidron 

Lehigh, Ferd G. Unruh 

Lorraine Ave, Clinton Kaufman 

Meadow Mennonite, Alvin L. Goosser 

Medford, Bernhard Reimer 

New Friedensburg, A. L. Boese 

New Hopedale, Alvin Ratzlaff 
Nelson Wedel 

Pleasant Valley, Jerry Graber 


° 
Home Missions 
a 8 


a 
54 | Members 
Woe 
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890 1/S.S. Officers 
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244 
243 
45 
124 
49 
65 
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Saron 

Second Beatrice, Arnold Reimer 
Sichar, Menno G. Schmidt 
Swiss. Vernon Roth 

Tabor, syed Frey 

Walton, e Koehn 

West Zion, A Alfred D. Meyer 
Zion, W. H. Klingenberg 

Zion, Jacob E. Graber 

Zoar, Eugene Unruh 
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Statistische Angaben ueber die Gemeinden der Allgemeinen Konfernz der Mennoniten 
in Canada, Januar 1943 


Namen der Gemeinden 


Familien 


Aelteste 


Prediger 


Andachtsplaeize 


Land 


Stadt 


S. Schulen 


Jugend Verein 


Naehverein 


Bibe!schulen 


Finanzielle 
Beitraege 





In Ontario 
Essex County Gemein 
Vineland Gemeinde 
Waterloo-Kitchner 
Niagara on the Lake 
Reesor Gemeinde 


Total in Ontario 


In Manitoba 
Bergthal West Reserve 
Bergthal Ost Reserve 
Blumenort Gemeinde 
Elim Gemeinde 
Lichtenauer Gemeinde 
McCreary Ansiedlung 
Nordheimer Gemeinde 
Schoenfeld Gemeinde 
Schoenwiese Winnipeg 
Schoenwiese Gruppen 
Springstein Gemeinde 
Steinbach Gemeinde 
Whitewater Gemeinde 
Bethel Mission Wpg. 
Zerstreitwohnende 


Total in Manitoba 


In Saskatchewan 
Betanien L. River 
Bethanien Watrous 
Bethel Great Deer 
Bethel Mayfair 
Bethesda Langham 
Ebenfeld Herschel 
Eigenheim Rosthern 
Emmaus Swift Current 
Eyebrow-Tugaske 
Hebron Sand Beach 
Herbert Gemeinde 
Hoffnungsf. C. River 
Hoffnungsf. Petaigan 
Hoffnungsf. Rabbit L. 
Immanuel Meadow Lake 
Jansen-Watson 
Nordheim Dundurn 
Nordstern Drake 
Parkerview-Fitzmaur 
Rosenort Rosthern 
Saskatoon 
Zoar Gem. Langham 
Zoar Gem. Waldheim 
Zerstreitwohnende 


Total in Saskatchewan 
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4290.00 
6913.08 
4166.00 


146.40 
15515.48 


7212.16 


2850.00 





Namen der Gemeinden 





7) 


nen 


Familien 
Aelteste 
Prediger 
Andachtspi. 
Land 

Stadt 
Kirchen 

S. Schulen 
Jugendverei 
Naehvere: 
Bibleschule 





In Alberta 

Bergthal, Didsbury 
Blumenthal, Springrige 
Coaldaler Gemeinde 
Hoffnungsfeld, Lymburn 
Lacomber Gemeinde 
Neukirchner, Naco 

Schoensee, Tofield 

Vauxhall, Grantham 
Westheimer, Rosemary 


Zerstreutwohnende .............+-+++ 
Total in Alberta 


In British Columbia 


Abbotsford 
Black Creek, 
Coghlan 
Oliver 

Sardis 
Yarrow Lime 
Vancouver ........+++---++5 
Zerstreutwohnende 


Total in British Columbia 


Island . 


Gesammtsummen 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta “= Se Sateen Oe 
Britiglt Commbla) < ci6.. eae oe etc rte enees 


Von 
Von 
Von 
Von 
Von 
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9416 
8638 
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993 


249 17 
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9 7% 68 48 20 27 52 35 39 
6 7% 70 54 16 41 63 47 53 
395 5 311713 4 8 11 9°10 2 
29 217 7 6 «1 6 *«T *+6 «10 «21 


631 3 19 
2690 


1668 


Finanzielle 
Beitraege 


1966.01 
541.51 


690.00 
60.36 


778.78 
198.00 
1492.00 


5726.66 


825.80 
466.90 
1154.78 
203.30 


747.90 
1026.90 


4425.58 


1 15515.48 
2 21737.28 
3 20703.35 


5726.66 
1026.90 








Total in allen Provinzen 5023 25 217172 128 44 89 142 102 118 9 64709.67 


23705 13027 


Statistiker: Benjamin Ewert, 286 River Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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ORDINATIONS 


. Leonard P. Adrian, Countess, Alberta, am 15. No- 
vember, 1942. 

_H. H. Neufeld, Countess, Alberta, am 15. Nov., 1942 

* David P. Neufeld, Rosemary, Alberta, am 15. No- 


vember, 1942. 
Coghlan, Brisish Columbia, 


. Jacob D. Siemens, 

. Maerz, 1943. 

’ Unruh, Quakertown, Pa., am 18. April, 1943. 
Jerald Stucky, Berne, Indiana, am 30. Mai, 1943. 
C. G. Neufeld (Aeltester), Didsbury, Alberta, am 

30. Mai, 1943. 
. David Heidebrecht, (Aeltester) Tofield, Alberta, am 
30. Mai, 1943. 
. Jacob T. Friesen (Evangelist), Mt. Lake, Minn., 
am 30. Mai, 1943. 4 
. Elmer Dick, Lustre, Montana, am 13. Juni, 1943. 
" ow J. Dick, Mt. Lake, Minn.,\am 27. Juni, 

1943. : 

. Arnold A. Epp, Henderson, Nebr., am |27. Aug., 1943. 

"Arnold A. Fast, Delft, Minn., am 29. Aug., 1943. 

. Waldo Flickinger, Pretty Prairie, Kansas, am 3. 
Oktober, 1943. 

. Alvin Fast, Butterfield, Minn. 

’ Harold D. Raid, Donnellson, Iowa, am 19. Sept., °43. 

. C. B. Friesen, Mt. Lake, Minn, am 26. Sept., 1943. 

. Adida, Schrag (Missionarin) Moundridge, Kans., on 
26. Sept., 1943. 

. Malcolm Wenger, Aberdeen, Idaho, am 31. Okt., 1943. 

* Curt Claassen, Whitewater, Kans., Am 24. Okt. 1943. 
Should there be others, kindly inform C. E. Kreh- 

biel, Newton, Kansas. 


Statistical Report Regarding the Mennonites of the 
General Conference in Canada, January 1943 
Total number of souls: 23,705; Church members: 
13,027; Families: 5,023; Ministers: 242; Places of 
Worship: 172; Churches: 89; Organized Congrega- 
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56; Sunday Schools 142; Young People’s 
102: Ladies Aid Societies: 118; Bible 
Schvols: 9; Contributions during the past year for 
various purposes: Total Sum of 
Reported by Rev. Benj. 


tions: 
Societies: 


, 709.67. 
Ewert, Statistician 


Statistical Information 


The Population of Canada according to the Of- 
ficial Census of 1941 is: 11,489,713. 

According to the Official Census of 1941 the 
Membership of the Religious Denominations in 
Canada is as follows: 

Roman Catholic Church 

Greek Catholic Church .........-..-..+--55 

United Church of Canada 

Anglican Church 
Presbyterians 

Baptists 

Lutherans 

Mennonites 

(Including the Hutterites) 
Pentecostals ............. 
Evangelical Association 
Salvation Army ...... 2.65. ence sce cesccedesnns 
RAEN ERTIERIRR espe. Sexes what see rae ves ke Sa s-ee ine 2 oats 
Adventists 

Christian Science 

United Brethren 

Various Smaller Denominations 

Confucians & Buddhists 

Jews 

Registered as with No Religion 


Mennonites in Mexico .... 

Mennonites in Paraguay 

Mennonites in Brazil 

Reported by Rev. Benj. Ewert, Winnipeg, 





